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A More Excellent Way. 


By ELIZABETH FERGUSON SEAT, Norwood, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


The school-room was full of sunshine; the big 
south windows were open to the breeze which came 
across the flats beyond the river; in the beeches in 
the back yard some birds migrating, had stopped, 
self-invited guests. A smell of ripening fruits 
and dying leaves came over the village streets 
from far-away fields. The children felt the sweet- 
ness and beauty and mystery of it all and were 
doing their work in a half-hearted, dreamy fash- 
ion. 

Miss Frost, the teacher, sitting at her desk, was 
not under the spell of the autumn weather; she 
was wide awake and was regarding one of her 
charges with looks of manifest disapproval. 

Adolf Lammers sat in the middle of the last row 
where the light fell upon his pale, freckled face, 
his light yellow hair, his uncertain blue eyes. At 
this moment he was engaged in tearing used sheets 
of paper from his tablet and slipping them with an 
air of secrecy into his desk. 

All unconsciously Adolf slipped the fragments 
into the already overburdened desk. He tore 
slowly, mechanically, softly, and as Miss Frost 
presently observed to her consternation, regularly. 
The very regularity of his own movements seemed 
to fascinate him. His teacher regarded him curi- 
ously for another moment, and whispered to her- 
self, ‘‘He has an ear for it, a tiny ear! See how 
regularly, how systematically he tears those sheets! 
Now since he has an ear for order, he needs but 
the desire for it to become orderly.’’ 

Adolf ran his soiled fingers thru his dust-colored 
hair and sighed softly; he had torn the last paper, 
and now opening the desk a little way with one 
hand, he began with the other to take the bits out 
one by one and arrange them in neat’ piles upon 
the top. Some of the children in the neighbor- 
hood glanced up in astonishment that their shiftless 
classmate had gone so long unrebuked. It usually 
required rebukes, warnings, commands, every few 
minutes to keep this tardy laggard in their ranks. 

Miss Frost arose suddenly; there was a flame of 
hope shining in her eyes as she said: ‘‘ Attention 
for inspection of desks! All owners of unneat 
desks shall go into the dust pan!”’ 

The children caught their breaths in dismay; it 
was customary to have inspections on Friday only. 
But like true soldiers they threw up the lids of 
their desks and waited. The teacher walked 
straight to Adolf’s desk and glanced at its con- 
tents. She made no comment, but turned to the 
blackboard, took up a colored crayon, and drew 
quickly and skilfully a dust pan; across its surface 
she wrote in clear white letters, ‘‘ Adolf Lammers. ”’ 
Little hands all over the room were nervously and 
surreptitiously shifting the contents of desks, while 
bright eyes stared at the drawing and the writing. 
Adolf stared too, then his face slowly reddened, 
and he fingered the piles of rubbish in and about 
his possessions nervously. The inspection proved 


to be less thoro than the Friday affair; indeed, it 
ended where it began, at Adolf’s desk, but Miss 
Frost said that she would hold another very soon, 
when, if he had learned to keep everything in or- 
der, his name should be erased. 

The witchery of the autumn morning faded. 
Busy and alert, the children sat over their tasks 
spurred on by the ugly shadow of the dust pan 
which fell upon their desks. Adolf’s blood was 
stirred; a boy’s name flaming up like that ina dust 
pan where only the worthless trash of the com- 
munity was wont to be accumulated was a sad dis- 
grace. Hecould not clear his desk now; it was 
against the rules to do so during school hours, but 
something must be done immediately to propitiate 
Miss Frost; he took up his spelling lists and went 
to work. Steadily, stolidly he bent to his tasks 
thru all the sunny afternoon. He missed in every 
subject about as usual, but the teacher didn’t seem 
to mind that so long as he had tried, and Adolf felt 
hopeful. After school hours he brought the big 
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waste-basket to his desk and emptied into it every 
fragment of useless matter which he had been 
cherishing. When he went away the desk was a 
miracle of neatness. 

Miss Frost did not hold another inspection for 
two weeks. The dust pan retained its ugly promi- 
nence, and Adolf’s eyes were beginning to wear an 
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expression of dreary hopelessness when one morn- 
ing his name and the dust pan had disappeared to- 
gether. The teacher smilec. ‘‘It takes a very 
little thing to make a man ott of a boy,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Just an idea, a few strokes of a crayon, 
enough callousness not to mind a few wistful 
glances—and the deed is done! ”’ 





Superintendent Kern’s Great 


A noteworthy event of the last few decades has 
been the change that has passed, over agriculture. 
In all previous ages the bucolic mind, with its 
many acknowledged virtues, had been regarded 
as largely stationary. Progress was confined to 
the cities; the country districts supplied the bulk 
of the Tories. Such was the sneer of the Athenian 
dramatist four hundred years before the Christian 
era, and such was the lament of Sidney Smith in 
England, within the memory of men. still 
living. And in truth it cannot be said that the 
methods of agricultural operations differed widely 
in the days of Wordsworth from those in vogue in 
the days of Homer. 

But in the early part of the nineteenth 
century steam and other discoveries lit- 
erally forced agriculture to new lines, 
and in the American people the innova- 
tors found a population more congenial 
to improvements than perhaps has ever 
yet been known. Yet notwithstanding 
the immense difference between the 
methods used on the farm of 1830, and 
the means of stimulating and gathering 
production in use on the same farm half 
a century later, it cannot be said that 
there was observable a marked differ- 
ence in the temperament of the farm- 
er’s mind. 

Since about 1880 a vast change has 
gradually passed over the attitude with 
which the agricultural classes,as a whole, 
regard the world. The farmer is as keen 
in the search for new fertilizers, im- 











Exterior and interior views of one of the worst country sc0ol buildings in Winnebago county. 





New building erected in district 100, October 1904, at a cost of $1000. 
Directors are Wm. Powell, George Andrews, and E. 
old school building sold for twenty-five dollars. 
any other purposcs than sctool purposes. 


Work in Winnebago County. 


proved metkols of cultivation, and recently pat- 
ented farm machinery as any manufacturer of 
Lowell or Pittsburg is for new ideas by which he 
can lessen the cost of production, or rush his arti- 
cle into the bazaars of Canton and the shops of Pre- 
toria. Agriculture has become a science demand- 
ing knowledge on the part of its cultivators, and 
it has also become a competitive trade in which 
only the alert business man succeeds. 
Contemporaneous with this change in the nature 
of their occupation has come a great transforma- 
tion in the character of the farmer’s home and 
life. The well-kept dwelling, surrounded with 
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This is district No. 100 in 


Winnebago township, Photographs by Miss Adele Marie Shaw, special correspondent World’s Work, Arril, 1904. 
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District 65. Before taking. 


shade trees artistically laid out, connected by tele- 
phone with half the Union, and with the engrav- 
ings on its walls and the grand piano in its sitting 
room displaying the taste of its owners, is a very 
different feature of the landscape from the bare, 
unshaded, unadorned building which several gen- 
erations ago was the usual home of the Middle 
West farmer. 

Yet, altho rural life has thus become unmeas- 
urably more attractive and stimulating, and altho 
in the great cities the rush to live in the country- 
like suburbs has almost partaken of the character 
of a municipal exodus, these very agricultural 
communities where the greatest improvements 
have been made are sending up a cry over their 
decreasing population. To this contradiction, the 
answer is, the schools. 

If Winnebago county, Illinois, is a fair example, 
and in the richness of its soil and the general pro- 
gressiveness of its inhabitants, it appears to be 
so, the country districts are not making their 
school keep pace with their life. In fact, until 
this year, the annual expenditure of that county 
for its rural schools had been constantly decreas- 
ing since 1895. And this in the face of a constant 
advance in expenditure for its schools by the city 
of Rockford, the one town in the county. 

The result is syllogistic. Of course, many of the 
most enlightened farmers move into Rockford, in 
order to give to their children the best education 
available. And of course, as a necessary corollary, 
the children thus educated in the city remain as a 
rule in the city. Education, beyond the indispen- 
sable foundation, is not an arbitrary 
collection of facts which must be 
poured in all brains, under all condi- 
tions, alike. Education is an equip- 
ment for living, and it varies according 
to the different paths of life which 
stretches before each individual. There- 
fore, of necessity, the city child, with 
the counting room, the factory, the 
shop, before him, receives an education 
suited to the counting room, the fac- 
tory, the shop, and an education which 
naturally leads him thither. Even if 
originally from the country, he does 
not spontaneously return. 

To what do these factstend? Assur- 
edly that the country schools should be 
equal, in their character, to the excel- 
lence of the city schools, and that they 
should, in that excellence, be adapted 
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the vast majority of 
their pupils will enter 
upon. Now, what, in 
the general uplifting of 
country life, has pre- 
vented the country 
schools from sharing in 
the improvement, and 
what is the remedy? 

Mr. O. J. Kern, sup- 
erintendent of Winne- 
bago county, in his in- 
teresting and highly 
valuable year book of 
that county’s schools, 
answers both questions. 

The trouble with the 
American school sys- 
tem, in the rural dis- 
tricts, is the small un- 
graded school. In such 
a school the classes are 
numerous and very 
small, often numbering 
almost as many as the scholars themselves. Indi- 
vidual instruction, even at its best, lacks the zest of 
competition, a foretaste and a preparation for the 
struggles of maturity, but it loses also all its virtues 
when it is dissected into fragments of five minutes 
each. A child, who several times a day, is called up 
alone, or at best with one or two others, to recite in 
such minute sections of time, cannot be blamed if he 
regards the hours spent within the school walls as 
an unutterable bore. Andthe teacher! Bereft of 
all professional companionship, and seeing the 
days pass in such a kaleidoscopic jumble of pieces 
of everything from the primer to geometry, 1s ita 
wonder if he or she longs for any means of escape 
from such a bewildering non-effectiveness? 

That the school building is generally mean, ugly, 
unsanitary, that little interest is taken in the school 
by the parents of the pupils, that the expenditures 
for the entire school district are squeezed down 
into a figure which a single farmer frequently pays 
for a fine Jersey cow, and incomparably less than 
he gave for his last threshing machine, may be 
due partly to other causes, but is primarily, it 
seems certain, owing to the character of the small 
ungraded school as a small ungraded school. 

Superintendent Kern, with his one hundred and 
six one-room country schools, felt this keenly, and 
he started out on a campaign of educating his peo- 
ple into an appreciation of the advantage of con- 
solidated schools. Several consolidations are now 
under way, but the account of the one which has 
been effected at Seward will show what a change 
mav be expected to pass over the agricultural pub- 
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After taking. New building cost $1,400. 
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lic school system when the multitude of 
little schools is generally abandoned in 
favor of the consolidated one. 

The districts thus consolidated,— 
and this is the first consolidated school 
in Illinois, — voted to spend seven thous- 
and dollars in preparing for their work, 
a goodly sum to be expended for such 
purposes in the country-side, but which 
was made possible by the grouping to- 
gether of several hitherto independent 
districts. One thousand dollars was 
paid for three and a half acres of fine 
farming land—land is valuable in this 
rich section—and six thousand dollars 
was appropriated for a building. It is 
unnecessary to say that with such an 
amount, a dignified, commodious build- 
ing was erected. But the cost was 
really not as heavy as if there had been 
no consolidation. There had formerly been nine 
little schools in Seward townships. Taking eight 
as an average number in a township, and twelve 
hundred dollars as the amount which it costs to 
build such a school, properly equipped, the cost in 
erecting separate buildings would be nine thous- 
and, six hundred dollars, whereas the consolidated 
building only cost six thousand. Of course, all 
country school buildings are not worth twelve hun- 
dred dollars, for three of the ones which were 
abandoned in Seward township sold for the aggre- 
gate sum of $268.10. They were evidently not 
considered very valuable for any other than school 
purposes. But that does not alter the fact that if 
properly constructed and equipped, these buildings 
would cost twelve hundred each. 

The consolidated school opened last February 
with an attendance of one hundred and three 
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A corner in the county superintendent’s office showing a part of the trav- 
eling libraries. 
schools and 54 small boxes for the 106 country schools. 


There are six of the large boxes for the ten graded 


pupils, and three teachers. A fourth teacher was 
added in November. The school is divided into 
high school, intermediate and primary divisions, 
and the time given to each class (except in spell- 
ing where the ten minute limit is now regarded by 
advanced educators as proper) never falls below 
fifteen minutes, and frequently is half an hour in 
length. It must be remembered that under the 
old system in Seward township there was no high 
school instruction given at all, and therefore many 
farmers with adolescents in their households were 
forced to send them into Rockford or move into 
that town themselves. The old school year was 
eight months, the new ‘‘consolidated’’ year is 
nine. The teachers receive larger salaries. And 
yet, notwithstanding all these improvements, the 
average cost of each scholar’s instruction is $17.23 
a year, as against costs ranging from $19.97 to 
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$26.89 in the old plan. Could there bea 
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more impressive illustration of the com- 
mercial value of a ‘‘combine’’? These 
figures are a little helped by the $103.75 
received during the year as tuition for 
pupils living outside the township. This, 
however, is an equally impressive illus- 
tration as to how the merits of the new 
— strike its unconsolidated neigh- 
ors. 

The new school is located, of course, 
near the center of the township, and no | 
farm-house is more than atwo-mile drive j 
from its doors. The handsome, cheerful, 
well-equipped rooms, with their pleasant- 
ly tinted walls, on which are excellent 
pictures, and against which stand numer- ‘ 











ous book-cases, topped with the busts of District 69, Highland school, Winnebago county, Ill., April 1904. Fifty 
illustrious men; the large grounds where children volunteered to do gardening. Each child had a garden four 
in time groves of trees, unfortunately feet square. Teachers, Mrs. Maude Jaycox, Mrs. Jessie Ford, Misses 


still saplings, will impart an air of re- 
pose and elegance to the building, ‘the outlying 
gardens, where the boys raise their tomatoes and 
corn, and carry on their farmyard experiments, 
all this, together with the undoubtedly better in- 
struction that the children are receiving, has elic- 
ited a series of well pleased letters from the 
parents of the township to Superintendent Kern, 


Gertrude Coffin, Lottie Gregory, and Jessie Alexander. 


direct training for life, the life which the boys at 
these schools will live, and that is what Mr. Kern 
is ever striving to prepare them for better. 

The government agricultural stations and the 
state agricultural colleges are doing a remarkable 
work, successful in the highest degree. The farm- 
ers show themselves eager to take advantage of 
these experiments and discoveries, but 











no attempt seems to have been made 
to give to the district schools the ben- 
efit of these advantages. Of course, it 
is not intended to take the children 
out into a hundred-acre field, and make 
them use different kind of harrows 
and reapers, but there is a great deal 
of valuable material gathered into the 
agricultural bulletins which can be 
utilized in a small garden, and so util- 
ized, that with instructions from the 
teacher, the boys will in after life be 
more scientific and skilled husband- 
men. Instruction is not enough. To 
make the study of the elementary 
principles of agriculture a success, the 
children must actually do something 





Same school as above in July, 1904. The excessively dry weather during gnd watch something in the process 


spring of 1904 made it impossible to get the best results. 
dren learned something of importance, even from this. 


and has induced two other groups of districts to 
resolve on consolidation. May the example become 
infectious over all Illinois! 

But this Seward consolidated school, altho a 
great step forward, one almost feels the step for- 
ward in rural education, is only one of numerous 
good things that Mr. Kern has accomplished in 
Winnebago county. . 

In 1903, Superintendent Kern took up 
the idea of having school gardens. 
Seventy-one were started that year, 
and altho they had to contend against 
a season of unusual aridity, none of 
them have beer: abandoned, and other 
schools have since added gardens to 
their equipment. 

These school gardens in Winnebago 
county are performing two functions. 
First they aid greatly in beautifying the 
school surroundings, and secondly, they 
are serving as the link wherewith Mr. 
Kern designs to connect the great agri- 
cultural experiment colleges and the 
pupils in his schools. Gardens in city 
schools are valuable as aids in nature 
study, and as cultivating certain es- 
thetic and perceptional qualities in the 


But the chil- of doing and growing. The prepara- 


tion of the soil for the seed, the depth 
of planting, the growth and care of the plant, treat- 
ment of plants to remove injurious insects and a 
good many more things are beginning to be taught 
in Winnebago county. While this is going on the 
children are prodded to keep their eyes open as to 
the character of the farming that is being carried 
on in the immediate neighborhood. 








pupils, but in the country they are not  g¢hool garden, District 122, Winnebago county, Ill., June 1904. Miss 


merely indirectly valuable, they are a 


Catherine Daugherty, teacher. 
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School garden, district 32. Shirland school, Winnebago county, III., 
May 1904. Mrs. Abbie Jewett Craig, teacher. 


While good books on gardens attached to urban 
schools have been written, there is not one which 
treats of the garden of the country school. The 
reason is that these latter gardens have been so 
few. Here Winnebago county is among the 
pioneers. 

Superintendent Kern has not been satisfied, 
however, with these school gardens, valuable and 
pleasant as they are. He wished to bring home to 
the boys in Winnebago county the interest and the 
possibility of the work in which they were soon to 
be engaged. Illinois is the great corn state, and 
it has been estimated that if every farmer in the 
United States who is raising corn could raise one 
more bushel to the acre it would mean an annual 
increase to the national wealth of not less than 
twenty-five million dollars. And the increase is 
possible. It can be accomplished by the use of 
high-bred corn for seed, and by improved methods 
of cultivation. 

The Illinois experiment station is teaching how 
this can be done, and the progressive farmer of 
Illinois is proving an apt student. But why not 
let the boys be students too? Mr. Kern could see 
no objection, and he organized the Winnebago 
County Farmer Boys Experiment club to look into 
this matter. The club now has a membership of 
four hundred and twenty-five, and for the past 
three years has had a place on the program of the 
Winnebago County Farmers’ institute. The boy 
who won the first prize in 1903 raised one hundred 
and twenty-five bushels per acre, and several 
others raised nearly one hundred bushels on each 
acre. The letters of these young agriculturists 
show how enthusiastically and intelli- 


tinted into soft colors. Surely if the un- 
iversities think it worth while to expend 
a part of their funds on magnificent build- 
ings and handsome grounds in order that 
the esthetic quality of their students may 
be improved, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that the children taught amid 
beautiful and inspiring surroundings will 
grow up possessed of a finer fiber than 
those who see nothing to connect their 
lives with elevating things. 

In a similar manner Mr. Kern has in- 
augurated a system of traveling school 
libraries which now contain five thous- 
and volumes. Four years ago the schools 
of the county possessed a few Illinois 
educational reports, nothing more. 

But Superintendent Kern has the true 
conception of education. He recognizes 
that he has a duty to the adults of his 
county as well as to the children. Each spring he 
takes on an excursion to either the Illinois or the 
Iowa Agricultural college a party of several hun- 
dred citizens of Winnebago county. Every cour- 
tesy is shown to the visitors by the faculties of 
these schools. The fields, dairies, cattle, and so 
forth are inspected. At one visit, some roots of 
the alfalfa were pulled up, and the guests were 
shown the tubercles that deposit the nitrogen 
taken from the air, and thus the fertility of the 
soil is maintained. 

The travelers naturally return home full of new 
ideas, and determined to make greater use of the 
knowledge to be gained from the bulletins of the 
experiment stations. They act as missionaries 
among their friends who have not accompanied 
them, and something is done to help the farmers 
of the county make the five per cent. profit to 
which they are entitled on their acres, which cost, 
be it remembered, not a dollar and a quarter nor 
five dollars an acre, but from a hundred to an hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Is it surprising after this account of Superinten- 
dent Kern’s development of his schools to learn 
that at the St. Louis Exposition, Winnebago 
county was awarded a gold medal in testimony of 
the —_— of the exhibit which its schools pre- 
sented? 





EEPON 
The clear, pure lymph, 
That from the wounded trees, in twinkling drops, 
Falls, mid the golden brightness of the morn, 
Is gathered in with brimming pails. 
—BRYANT, ‘‘A Winter Piece.’’ 





gently they entered into this important 
work. 

Lectures were given to the boys by 
professors at the different experiment 
stations, and they were instructed in 
the best types of corn to use, and in the 
most improved methods of handling 
them. As Mr. Kern says, “*‘ Would not 
a working knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry be as valuable in the training 
of the farmer boy, as the choice diction 
of Caesar’s Latin in his fascinating de- 
scription of his summer vacations spent 
in Gaul?’’ 

There is also in the Winnebago County 
schools a Girls’ Home Culture club which 
has an enrollment of three hundred 
members. 

Thru the generous gifts of numerous 
friends, nearly every school in the 
county is now made cheerful and pleas- 
ant to the eye with many pictures 
and casts. Dingy school walls have been 








School garden, district 122, Winnebago county, Ill., June, 1904, Miss Rena 
Champion, teacher.: This is a small school. 
the way of high school privileges, school garden, manual training if sev- 
eral schools like this could be brought together ina central building. They 
are doing that at Seward with a less cost per pupil. 


Think of the possibilities in 
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At the oats breeding plots, Ames Experiment Farm, June, 1904. 


The Play Movement in Germany. 


A royal commission was sent to England to ob- 
serve the sports of the boys in the English public 
schools and the plays of the people in the parks 
and playgrounds. This commission spent several 
weeks in visiting schools and playgrounds. On its 
return to Germany it published a report in which 
the English games and the English encouragement 
of games was spoken of in the highest terms, and 
a number were recommended for introduction into 
Germany. Thru the assistance of the emperor and 
the minister of education, this report was officially 
circulated thruout the empire and the play move- 
ment was launched on a high tide of official ap- 
proval. Within four years after this, there is a 
record of more than four hundred playgrounds 
being established. Play leaders, who were re- 
quired to have accurate knowledge of the growth 
of the heart and other vital organs and to be 


trained educators, were 
placed in charge. These 
leaders are on duty on 
the Wednesday and Sat- 
urday half holidays, and 
after school every day. 

The English commis- 
sion was in part acause 
and in part a result of 
an interest in play that 
is based on profound 
physiological and socio- 
logical considerations. 
The congresses of hy- 
giene, that have been 
held in Germany of re- 
cent years, have empha- 
sized the necessity of 
abundant exercise in 
the open air in order to 
maintain health and to 
ward off disease. 

The congresses on tu- 
berculosis have had a 
still greater influence, 
for they have empha- 
sized the germicidal 
value of sunlight and 
the tonic value of fresh 
air to the lungs and the 
general system, and 
have proclaimed that life in the open air is the best 
preventive and cure of consumption. Then it be- 
came evident, too, that the English athletic field 
filled nearly the same place in English life that the 
beer garden did in German life, and that it was 
much better to play than todrink. Play not merely 
prevents drinking by providing a strong, compet- 
ing interest, but it makes strong the constitution 
so that the drinking indulged in is less injurious. 

Perhaps the most successful of all the methods 
used to excite interest in the subject has been the 
play congresses, of which there have been five. 
The first of these was held in 1889 and the last one 
in 1902. There is to be another in 1905. They 
have been held in different cities, and have called 
together from all parts of Germany, men who 
are interested in play. They have included among 
their speakers, sociologists, physical trainers, phy- 
sicians, and prominent educators.—Henry S. Curtis 
in The Chautauquan for January. 








Boys of Experiment Club, Winnebago county, IIl., studying corn. Prof. Holden of Ames, Iowa, lectured to these boys. 








The term of the evening drawing schools begins 
onthe second Monday in October and continues for 
sixty-six working nights. These schools are open 
for the examination, registration, and classifica- 
tion of applicants for admission on the Monday, 
Wednesday,and Friday evenings, immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the term, when an exhibi- 
tion of the student’s work is also on view. 

The sessions in all schools begin at half-past seven 
o’clock and close at half-past nine o’clock. The 
school-rooms are open and the teachers present fif- 
teen minutes before the time for the session to begin. 

No person can be admitted under the age of fif- 
teen years, or at any time other than the begin- 
ning of the term, except by express permission of 
the principal of the school. Students are admitted 
to any first year class without examination. Stu- 
dents who can prove their ability to undertake ad- 
vanced work are admitted to the second and third 
year classes. Ability to undertake work of ad- 
vanced standing is determined by examination. 
All students are required to follow the course of 
study for the year and division to which they be- 
long, and no other works but those regularly as- 
signed are permitted to be done in the classes. 

Students who fail in punctuality or regularity of 
attendance must expect to be dropped from the 
school, unless they furnish satisfactory reasons to 
the principal. In all cases of absence students 
must notify the principal of the school, stating 
reasons. 

Instruments are loaned and necessary supplies 
furnished without expense to the pupils. 

Each drawing, or series of drawings, or example 
of modeling, when finished, is rated and marked 
with the initials of the teacher of the class in which 
it was made; passed upon by the principal of the 
school, who will also place his initials upon it, thus 
becoming responsible for the original rating; and 
when accepted by the director of drawing as being 
up to the general standard of all evening schools, 
it will be stamped by him, thus becoming a part of 
the series representing the required number of 
points necessary for a certificate or diploma. 

In rating student’s work the following marks 
are used with the meanings indicated: 1=Excel- 
lent.—-2= Good. —3= Passable. —4= Unsatisfactory. 
—5= Poor. —6=Very poor. 


RECORDS OF STUDENTS’ WORK. 


Records of works accepted, number of points at- 
tained toward the certificates or diplomas, ex- 
aminations passed, and of certificates and diplomas 
awarded are kept by the instructor of each class, 
and a general record of all the classes is required 
to be kept upon blanks furnished for that purpose, 
and in uniform style, under the direction of the 
principal of each school. One copy of this record 
is retained in the school. One copy is filed with 
the secretary of the school committee to be pre- 
served by him. 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS TO BE RESERVED. 


The school committee reserves the right to se- 
lect and retain as city property certain drawings 
from every student’s work each year of the three 
year’s course of instruction. These drawings are 
used for purposes of records and exhibition, and to 
display from time to time in the different class- 
rooms as examples of students’ work. Examples 
of students’ work in modeling may be _ selected 
each year to be photographed orcast. The photo- 


graphs or casts made from these selections will 
also be kept as city property, to be used for the 
same purposes as the selected drawings. 
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Boston’s Free Evening Industrial Drawing Schools. 


All class-room work is handed to the principal 
and kept by him. No students’ class work of any 
kind is permitted to be taken from the class-room 
at any time previous to the general distribution of 
such work, unless by special permission of the 
principal of the school. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 


Certain evenings during each year of the course 
are devoted to examinations, which count a regu- 
lar number of points toward the certificates or di- 
plomas. 

Each first-year student who has attained the re- 
quired number of points in his class is entitled 
to a first-year certificate. Each student who has 
attained the number of points representing the full 
two years work, or its equivalent, is entitled to a 
second-year certificate. Each student who has at- 
tained the number of points representing the full 
three years’ work, or its equivalent, is entitled to 
the diploma of the free evening industrial drawing 
school. 

Courses of Study. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


The course in freehand drawing covers three 
years’ work, and aims to offer opportunities for 
thoro training, and the development of power in 
quick sketching and illustration. It is a course 
of much value to the general student, of particular 
service to the photo-engraver, of assistance to the 
advertiser, and has in recent years been in consid- 
erable request by those engaged in millinery and 
costume designs. 


FIRST_ YEAR. 


Principles of freehand perspective. Studies of 
values and simple composition. Still life. 

Light and shade drawing from ornament, still 
life, and the antique. 

Drawing from the pose. Action studies. Ele- 
mentary principles of pictorial composition. 

Study of mediums, water colors, pen and ink, 
ete. 

SECOND YEAR. 


Still life, composition, and values. 

Light and shade from the antique. 

Drawing from the costume pose. 
costume and illustration. 

Study of mediums, water color, oil, pen and ink, 
ete. 


Studies for 


THIRD YEAR. 


Still life, composition, and values. 

Portrait study in light and shade. 

Costume study for illustration. 

Problems in different mediums; charcoal, mono- 
chrome, colored chalks, and pen and ink for the 
different processes of reproduction. 


DESIGN AND COMPOSITION. 


The school of design offers special training in 
the study of the principles of design and composi- 
tion, and technical methods in applied design. The 
three years’ course is arranged to develop appre- 
ciation of the principles that govern good design 
and originality in their application to wall-paper, 
textiles, leaded glass, ceramics, furniture, iron- 
work, interior decoration, ete. 

A feature of this course of design and composi- 
tion is the opportunity which it offers to teachers 
to study the application of art instruction to man- 
ual training. Original designs applicable to whit- 
tling and bench work, for wood and leather car- 
ving, basketry, and weaving may be sought and 
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Power house and fire company of the Winthrop Normal Industrial College at Rock Hill, S. C., Dr. D. B. Johnson, Pres. 
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ul objects may be undertaken, as well as the study Applicati i : 
’ : pplication of principles of design. 
of bent and wrought-iron designs. Principles of composition. Dark and light. Color. 
waieee sina Study of mediums and materials. 
THIRD YEAR. 


Principles of design. Theory and application. a ; ; 
Principles of composition. Original and research Practice in applied design. 
work. Principles of construction and manufacture. 


Study of mediums, and materials. Application of mediums and materials. 
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MODELING. 

The important part which modeling plays in the 
applied arts has led to especial provision at the 
Warren avenue school for the conduct of classes in 
this subject. 

The course of study covers a period of three 
years, and like the other courses in these schools is 
so arranged that beginners as well as advanced 
workers may find interesting fields for helpful 
training. 

Three related divisions are offered. The first is 
planned for sculptors and stonecutters who desire 
to take up modeling to aid their profession, or to 
bring a greater feeling of plasticity into their 
work. A second division supplements the work of 
the freehand drawing classes, and offers opportu- 


LS (7, ee a ees: 
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nities to teachers and advanced students to study 
modeling. The third division is arranged to meet 
the needs of students of applied design. 

All pupils model from casts, plants, flat copies, or 
original designs; and study the principles of decora- 
tion as applied to stone, wood, and metal. Students 
studying in thethird division are instructed in the 
designing and modeling of small objects, like can- 
dlesticks, drinking fountains, vases, clock-cases, 
ink-stands, tablets, and the like, which are of a 
character to be cast in metal. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


The course in architectural drawing, covering a 
period of three years, aims to train artisans to make 
and read examples of architectural draughting. It 
— 
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also offers to the architectural draughtsman the op- 
portunity to pursue advanced study in architectu- 
ral design, in sketching and rendering, and the 
making of perspectives from plans and elevations. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Making working drawings of simple models. Use 
of instruments. Views, sections, developments, 
dimensions, and lettering. 

Working drawings of architectural details. 

Plans, elevations, framing plans, details of ordi- 
nary frame, brick, or stone construction. 

Tracing, lettering, and filing methods. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Problems in descriptive geometry, Intersections 
and developments. 

Architectural perspective. 

Doors, windows, balustrades, arches, and ar- 
cades. 

Forms and proportions of the orders. 

Architectural design. 

Lettering. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Advanced problems in descriptive geometry. 

Projection of shadows. 

Advanced architectural design. 

Problems in plans and elevations. 

aati in pencil, pen and ink, and water 
color. 

Students who desire may undertake an outline 
study of the history of architecture by a course of 
talks, readings, and the preparation of reports 
upon assigned topics. Such papers, illustrated by 
notes, sketches, and tracings, become of particu- 
lar value to the student. 


MACHINE DRAWING. 


The course in machine drawing, covering a per- 
iod of three years, aims to train artisans to make 
and read examples of machine draughting. It also 
offers to the machine draughtsman the opportunity 
to pursue advanced study in machine design. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Making working drawings of simple models. 
Use of instruments. Views, sections, develop- 
ments, dimensions, and lettering. 

Working drawings of machine details. 

Shop drawings of some machine. Sketches, ar- 
rangements of views, details, dimensions, and fin- 
ishing instructions. 

Tracing, lettering ,and filing methods. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Problems in descriptive geometry. Intersections 
and developments. 

Principles of crank, cam, and gear design. 

Shop drawings of some machine from measure- 
ment. Details, dimensions, and finishing instruc- 
tions. Assembly drawing from the details. 

Tracing, lettering, and filing methods. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Advanced problems in descriptive geometry. In- 
tersections and developments. 

Principles of machine design. 
boiler, and dynamo construction. 

Shop construction and arrangement. 


STRUCTURAL DRAWING. 


The extended use of steel construction in archi- 
tectural and engineering projects requires a know]l- 
edge of this subject upon the part of the artisan 
and draughtsman. Courses in structural drawing 
are offered at the Charlestown and Roxbury schools. 


Steam-engine, 
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FIRST YEAR. 


Making working drawings of simple models. Use 
of instruments. Views, sections, developments, 
dimensions, and lettering. 

Working drawings of structural details. 

Detail drawings of floor framing for an office 
building. 

Use of steel handbook, tracing, lettering, filing 
methods, and preparing bills of material. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Problems in descriptive geometry. Intersec- 
tions and developments. 

Strength of materials and design of riveted 
na gusset and splice-plates, and bearing sur- 
aces. 

Detail drawings of trusses, columns, or girders 
of more complex type. 

Methods of shopwork, template making, inspec- 
tion and erection. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Advanced problems in descriptive geometry. 
Roofs, valley and hip intersections, etc. 

Strength of materials; tension, compression, 
bending moment and shear. Stress diagrams for 
dead wind and snow loads on roof trusses. 

Design and detail drawings of one of the follow- 
ing structures: Roof jof a power-house, with brac- 
ing, tie rods and anchorage. 

Steel mill building. Simple riveted or pin con- 
nected bridge. 

Shop marking and construction lists. Taking off 
quantities for estimates of cost. 


SHIP DRAUGHTING. 


The importance of Boston as a seaport, as well 
as a home of ship building and repair, has led the 
school committee to maintain for many years a 
class in ship draughting and design. The course, 
which is three years long, carries the student to 
the point of understanding ship design and delinea- 
tion, and fits him to perform the calculations inci- 
dent to daily )ractice in marine construction. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Working drawings of simple models. . 

Elements of projections, projection of points and 
lines, intersections of planes, traces, etc. 

Practice in drawing a vessel. Use of instru- 
ments. Lines of the sheer, half-breadth, and body 
plans. Planes for correcting and harmonizing the 
system of lines. Ending of water lines, locating 
square stations, finding sections and diagonals. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Draughting complete plans of a vessel. 

(a.) Sailin& vessel. Hull, spar, and sail plans 
for the shipyard. 

(b.) Steel vessel propelled by steam. Hull con- 
struction and details. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Sailing vessel (wood or steel). 
given dimensions, displacement, etc. 

(a.) Calculations for position of centers of buoy- 
ancy, heights of transverse center and metacenter, 
center of lateral resistance, position of center of 
effort of sails, etc. 

(b.) Working sketches of selected features, com- 
plete sections of stem and stern post with attached 
work, sections of finished deck, interior of cabins, 
etc. 

(c.) Tables of materials of construction with 
data for the yard. 

(d.) Specifications. 


Design from 
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The New School at Hastings-on- 
Hudson. 


In keeping with the growth and general progress 
that has taken place in the busy manufacturing 
and residential town of Hastings-on-Hudson a great 
advancement has been made in educational matters. 
During the past few years popular interest and 
pride have been deeply awakened, and they have 
found a most substantial expression in the erection 
of a splendid new school building, which in plan, 
equipment, and general efficiency is unexcelled in 
that part of the state. 

Prominent school men who have examined the 
building pronounce it a model of its kind, and it 
reflects much credit upon Foster Lyman Hastings, 
the architect, Thomas E. Hogan, the builder, the 
board of education, and the principal of the school, 
who gave unsparingly of their time and effort to 
the solution of the many problems incident to its 
construction. 

The building occupies a commanding site, being 
situated upon high grounds two and a half acres in 
extent, affording from it a fine view of the Hudson 
river. There was recently expended upon it about 
two thousand dollars, in grading, building road 
and walks, and otherwise beautifying the grounds, 
and located as it is considerably above the street 
level it has been given a very artistic setting. 

The cornerstone of the building was laid in 
April, 1903; it was dedicated on June 22, 1904, and 
opened for school purposes at the beginning of the 
present school year. 

The building is of brick and stone and cost $70,- 
000. One of the most characteristic features is 
the admirable results secured in the matter of light 
and air. There is not a dark or gloomy place in 
the building. 

At either end of the building pupils’ entrances 
open directly into the basement, into large and 
light play-rooms extending the entire width of the 
building and which can be readily fitted up for use 
as gymnasiums. Adjoining these are ample toilet 
rooms containing the finest appliances of school 
plumbing. Much attention was given to this fea- 





Public School at Hastings. 
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ture of the work, and the sanitary conditions in 
this respect are admirable. os 

All the stairways in the building are wide, they 
are entirely of stone and slate and wholly 2nclosed 
by fire walls, thus making them absolutely fire- 
proof. A wide hall extends the length of the first 
floor, and in addition to six class-rooms here"are 








£upt. William R. Williams, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.' 


found the library, office of the board of education, 
the principal’s office, and the teachers’ room, ‘all 
furnished in appropriate style. 

All blackboards in the building are of the finest 
slate, four feet wide. They extend entirely around 
the walls of the class-rooms. 

On the second floor are six class-rooms and a fine 
assembly hall seating five hundred people. This 
hall is lighted by large windows and skylights. 
Its artistic properties are unsurpassed and at night 
jt is brilliantly lighted by gas and electric lights. 





Foster Lyman Hastings, architect. 
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The upper floor is not at present finished off, but 
contains room that can be utilized in various ways 
when needed. 

The building is heated by steam by both direct 
and indirect radiation. By a mechanical arrange- 
ment the heat is kept uniform at all times, being 
automatically controlled by a thermostatic system 
of temperature regulation. 

Another feature of this modern building is a 
complete and efficient system of ventilation. It is 
controlled by a fan operated by a gas engine. By 
means of this system the air in all rooms is being 
continually changed and tests have shown that the 
results are excellent. Theentire building is lighted 
by electricity and gas and fitted with electric 
gongs. 

Hastings-on-Hudson is a town of about 2,000 
people and in providing so admirably for the edu- 
cation of its young it has done great credit to itself. 
Its people have shown a public spiritedness and an 
interest in education that may well serve as an ex- 
ample to many a larger town. 

In this progressive movement that has been 
taking place no one has been more untiring and 
zealous than the young principal of the school, 
William R. Williams, who has been at Hastings 
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for several years. With characteristic energy he 
had labored under many difficulties to build up the 
school, and a vigorcus school system, housed in a 
handsome building, is ina particular sense a tribute 
to his ability and perseverance. He is a man of 
tact and executive ability and under his manage- 
ment in the new quarters the school will continue 
to grow in size and efficiency. 

The school is fortunate in having a progressive 
and wide-awake board of education that is always 
anxious to promote its interests. This hearty co- 
operation with those more directly concerned in 
the administration of the school and their genuine 
sympathy with the work that is being attempted 
is exerting a most wholesome influence. In any 
school the influence of a board of education that is 
loyal, broad-minded, and progressive makes for a 
vigorous and harmonious system. 

The members of the board are Jas. E. Hogan, 
president; Dr. P. R. Lyman, secretary; Carl Prube, 
treasurer; Wm. R. Cope and William Steckert. 

We congratulate the village upon its prospects; 
upon the spirit existing among the various interests 
of the school,and we hope that as time goes on this 
work that has been begun may continue to grow 
in influence. 





The Professional and Financial Side. 


( Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 


Teachers’ Salaries. 


[Bulletin No. 4 of the Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction. Fassett A. Cotton, state superintendent. ] 


It is conceded that the pay of teachers is not 
commensurate with the dignity of the profession 
and the work required. While the professional 
teacher chooses his calling and works in it from 
motives higher than those of material gain, it is 
true that in order to do his best work this teacher 
must have money and the things that money will 
buy. There has been a slow and steady growth in 
salaries, but they are still very meager and unsat- 
isfactory. One of the first essentials for substan- 
tial progress is an intelligent understanding of the 
actual conditions by the teachers themselves. To 
this end attention is called to the following statis- 
tics for Indiana for the year ending July 31, 1904: 
Total paid to men $2,887,961.85 
Total paid to women 3, 944,359.85 


TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS: 

Men, per day, $2.57; per month, $51.40; per year, 
6 months, $308.40; per year, 7 months, $359.80; per 
year, 10 months, $514.00. 

Women, per day, $2.37; per month, $47.40; per 
year, 6 months, $284.40; per year, 7 months, 
$311.80; per year, 10 months, $474.00. 


TOWN SCHOOLS: 

Men, per day, $3.45; per month, $69.00; per year, 
6 months, $414.00; per year, 7 months, $483.00; per 
year, 10 months, $690.00. 

Women, per day, $2.59; per month, $51.80; per 
year, 6 months, $310.80; per year, 7 months, 
$362.60; per year, 10 months, $518.00. 


City SCHOOLS: 


Men, per day, $4.52; per month, $90.40; per 
year, 9 months, $813.60; per year, 10 months, 


$904.00. 
Women, per day, $2.75; per month, $55.00; per 


year, 9 months, $495.00; per year, 10 months, 
$550.00. ; xs 
HIGH SCHOOLS: 4 

Average annual pay in’ commissioned high 


schools, $806.50; in non-commissioned schools. 
$500.04; general average for all high schools, 
$684.81. 

The average annual salary for all teachers in all 
schools is about $440.00. 

The United States Bureau of Labor gives the 
average expenditure per family in the North Cen- 
tral States in 1901 as $785.95 for all purposes, and 
as $321.60 for foodalone. From this it will be seen 
that teachers are not making average living wages. 


Cause of Low Salaries. 


First and foremost let it be understood that the 
salaries of teachers represent the community’s esti- 
mate of the value of the schools to the community. 
To solve the problem the causes of such a judg- 
ment must be arrived at, and the following views 
may be considered: 

First, the people exalt material things and de- 
preciate the spiritual things. They generally use 
good judgment in their business transactions; they 
want the best lawyer to look after their monied 
interests; they choose the best physician for their 
families, but somchow they continue in the notion 
that anybody can teach school. 

Second, the proper relation does not exist between 
teacher and patron. The teacher does not know 
the people, and hence, is not the power he should 
be in the community. For this condition the teacher 
is responsible. Sometimes he doesn’t even live in 
the community, and of course can take no interest 
in it. Sometimes when he does live in the com- 
munity he acts as if he were merely a transient 
sojourner, and does not enter into its life. Some- 
times he is pedantic, narrow, and not well enough 
informed to be socially agreeable. He does not 
consult with the leading men and women with re- 
gard to the needs of the community. He does not 
invite the patrons to his school and confer with 
them in regard to his work and that of their chil- 
dren. On the other hand, the patron is responsible, 
too. He is not informed on schools and is not in- 
terested. He does not cultivate the acquaintance 
of the teacher. Sometimes he stands in awe of 


the teacher’s superior learning and there is a kind 
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of a restraint like that which sometimes exists be- 
tween pastor and church member. He thinks the 
teacher doesn’t know anything but books anyhow, 
and that he is incapable of unbending. The fact 
is that if patron and teacher would only take the 
trouble to get acquainted each would be surprised 
to find what a good fellow the other is, and that 
humanity is pretty much the same the world over. 

In connection with this thought it is fair to say 
that lack of preparation on the part of the teacher 
is partly responsible for the estimate which the 
public places upon his work. This phase of the 
problem is reserved for future discussion. 


Lack of Reven e. 
It is often stated that salaries of teachers are as 
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high as the revenue will permit. But why is the 
revenue so limited? Theanswer is again that men 
are not convinced of the large merits of education. 
All men should pay school taxes willingly. The 
man with children, that his children may be edu- 
cated; the man with no childrer, that the children 
of his poorer neighbor may be educated, his prop- 
erty protected, and peace preserved. The man of 
wealth often does not seem to appreciate the close 
relation existing between freedom and free schools; 
between the safety of his property and education. 
He does not see that the more school tax he pays 
the less he will be taxed for prisons, courts, poor 
houses, and tramps, to say nothing of graft. It is 
reasonable that the more the people spend upon the 
education of the masses the less will they need to 
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pond upon courts, prisons, reform schools, and 
the like. The demands of the twentieth century 
are large. Our schools must really educate the 
children—teach them to do things and to do them 
well and skilfully. More than that, they must teach 
them to want to do things. They must teach them 
to work and to want to work for their salvation. 
A system of education that leaves one without the 
power to undertake and accomplish things in life 
is worse than worthless. But all this will take 
money. The people must be aroused. 

The rank and file of taxpayers, the day laborer, 
the mechanic, the farmer, the merchant, do not 
see that teaching requires either special aptitude 
or special preparation. They do not seem to see 
the need of much education, and oppose strenu- 
ously the small tax imposed. As a matter of fact, 
when a reduction of taxes is called for in state, 
city, or township, education generally suffers first. 

In some communities, however, the maximum 
levy does not produce sufficient revenue to conduct 
the schools the minimum legal term. This was 
discussed in Bulletin No. 3 and a remedy sug- 
gested. 

Men and Women as Teachers, 


The fact that men are leaving the profession and 
that it is becoming a woman’s calling has some- 
thing to do with the salaries. It is not a question 
of whether the pay of women should equal that of 
men. For equal service of course it should. But 
public opinion, the law of supply and demand, and 
other economic problems have entered this ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. It is true that the more 
men that are retained and the higher salaries paid 
to them, the better are the salaries of both men 
and women. It is true that in systems where few 
men are employed that the salaries of women are 
perceptibly lower than the salaries of women where 
men are more numerous. Dr. E. B. Andrews, 
while superintendent of the Chicago schools, tried 
for some time to teach the women teachers of that 
city this lesson in school economy, and some of 
them at least refused steadfastly to comprehend it. 


Teaching Not ) et a Profession. 


After all one of the greatest causes of poor pay 
to teachers is the fact that the vast majority of 
teachers are not professional educators. The call- 
ing is still a stepping-stone to other professions 
and will continue to be soas long as present condi- 
tions exist. The prospective lawyer, doctor, and 
minister are willing to take temporary employment 
asa teacher at a lower salary than a professional 
educator can afford to take it. Thereisa great 
deal in the attitude of consciousness with which 
one comes to a calling. Men enter law and medi- 
cine for life. The average life of the teacher is 
four years. It is safe to say that a large per cent. 
of those who teach on and on do so in yearly antic- 
ipation of some change for the better that may 
come to their relief. _ Many are teaching because 
they had not the courage to starve till a compe- 
tence might come in the profession of their choice. 
Many others are teaching because they had not 
the means to go into business. Poverty makes 
teachers subservient to society. They get used to 
small means and small ways and for this reason 
are incapacitated for the big things in life. 


Reasons for Better Salaries. 


The professional teacher must make long, care- 
ful preparation before entering his life work. This 
training must qualify him to be a real teacher in a 
real democracy; it must prepare him to help 
‘‘bring freedom to humanity.’’ In order to do 
this he must receive such compensation as will en- 
able him to give his best thought to his work. He 
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must have the opportunity to make constant daily 
preparation after he has taken up his life work. 
Under present conditions he is often compelled to 
do other work ‘‘on the side”’ to assist him in earn- 
ing a living for his family. His hours are long 
and his work hard. Hemust work in the presence 
of people, often under the criticism of people in 
other callings, and too often under unsympathetic 
supervisors—mechanical taskmasters instead of 
the professional artists they should be. This is a 
severe strain on the nervous system. 


Just Recompense. 


To begin with, every teacher should have com- 
fortable living expenses. In addition he should 
have enough to reimburse his expenditures in prep- 
aration. There should be sufficient salary to en- 
able him to travel some and to buy the books and 
apparatus necessary to carry on his work. It 
should be possible for him to put by a small sum, 
at least, every year for the time when he can no 
longer teach. He should receive full pay while off 
duty on account of sickness. If any abuse this 
just privilege it is better to-rid. the calling of such 
offenders, than to make the innocent suffer. The 
teacher should have his annual vacation and every 
few years should have a year off on half pay for 
rest, recreation, investigation, and added prepara- 
tion. 

In our rural schools the minimum salary should 
be $600. From this there should be rapid increase 
for increased efficiency and new preparation. The 
township trustees should have longer tenure and 
better pay, and county superintendents should be 
on a par with other county officials. Under such 
conditions good professional teachers could afford 
to become residents of rural communities and 
would be willing to attempt a solution of their 


problems. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


SPAN 


Coming Meetings. 


Feb. 8—9, 1905.—Pennsylvania City and Borough Superin- 
tendence, at Harrisburg. 

Feb. 28.-Mar. 2,—Department of Saperintendence, Nations] as- 
sociation, at Milvaukee. Wis, Pres., Supt. E. G. Cooley, Chicago, 
sec, Miss Evangeline tk, Whitney, New York city. 

March 30, 1905.—Southeastern Nebraska Educational asso- 
ciation at Beatrice. Pres., W. L. Stephens, Lincoln; vice- 
pres., Mrs. Olive W. True, Fairburg; sec., Anna V. Day, 
Beatrice; treas., J. C. Waddell, Pawnee City. 

April, 1905.—North Nebraska Teachers’ association at 
Norfolk. Pres., J. A. McLean, South Omaha; vice-pres., 
A. V. Teed, Ponca; sec., Otilia Pilger, Norfolk; treas., W. 
H. Richardson, Carroll. 

April 1985.—Central Nebraska Teachers’ association. Pres., 
R. M. Thomson, Ravenna; vice-pres., C. W. Taylor, Geneva; 
sec., Aimee Whitman, Ord. 

April 1905. — Southwestern Educational association at 
McCook. Pres., George H. Thomas, McCook; vice-pres., 
C. W. McMichael, Arapahoe; sec., Sadie B. Smith, Holdrege; 
treas., James O’Connell, Trenton. 

April Massachusetts Civic League, Boston, Mass. 
Sec., Edward T. Hartman. 

Spring, 1905.—Western Drawing and Manual Training 
association, at Chicago. Pres., Lucy S. Silke, Chicago; 
Vice-Pres., Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, Ill.; Seec’y, Mary E. 
Chamberlain, Saginaw, Mich.; Treas., Annette Wales, Min- 
neapolis; Auditor, J. E. Painter, Minneapolis. 

July 3-7,—National K ducatio: al association will probably meet 
at Asbury Park, N.J. P-es., Supt. William H. Maxwell), *ew York 
city Permanent Sec., Irwin Sh~-pard, Winena, Minn. 

July 7-9, 1905.—Eastern Manual Training association, at 
Newark, N. J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; Sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; Treas., 
William F. Vroom, St. Nicholas Terrace, N. Y. 

July 11-18—Pennsylvania State Educational association at 
Reading. 

July, 1905. Tennessee State Teachers’ association. Pres., 
Supt. P. L. Harned, of Clarksville; sec., W. L. Lawrence, 
of Clarksville. 

Oct., 1905.—Western Minnesota Educational association. 
Pres., County Supt. M. L. Pratt, Granite Falls. 
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The propositions with which the plain citizen 
has to deal in the administration of the common 
schools can be reduced to statements simple enough 
to be within his rational grasp. This is an import- 
ant conviction for the people to acquire and for 
superintendents and school boards to act upon. 


The strong superintendent rules his schools with 
a rodof iron. The transformation he accomplishes 
appears wonderfully thoro to the eye. But when 
he goes the forced changes do not long survive. 
The great superintendent is no autocrat. He 
seeks to carry his associates with him by volun- 
tarily yielding to the rule of the majority. Con- 
sultation with his advisory board is a reality where 
he is the chief. The principle of democracy is ap- 
plicable to school government as well as to other 
public affairs. Ability and a strong will alone may 
be sufficient to an autocrat. It requires greatness 
to be the central source of an uplifting influence 
in a democracy. 


Colorado’s vote for President Roosevelt was so 
overwhelming that no one on the Democratic side 
could possibly be elected, not even Mrs. Helen D. 
Grenfall who ran nearly ten thousand ahead of her 
ticket. She has given the State a splendid admin- 
istration, and the wonderful educational progress 
made in the last five years thruout the State is to 
no insignificant degree the fruit of her conscien- 
tious labors. 


President Finley, of New York City college be- 
lieves in the city boy. He said at Cooper Union 
recently that the moral atmosphere of New York 
city is superior to that of the average village East 
and West. He also asserted that intelligent com- 
parison would show that the average health was 
better in the city. However that may be, we will 
all agree with President Finley in everything he 
had to say with reference to the blessings of the 
common schools. The public school system often 
reminded him, he suggested, of the story of the 
five loaves and two fishes. ‘‘ The boy comes into the 
school with nothing but five ordinary senses and 
two awkward hands, and is transformed intoa man 
who may become a blessing to uncounted thousands. 
This is done, too, at a cost to the taxpayers of lit- 
tle more than it would cost to send each boy for a 
ride on the trolley every day. The economic sacri- 
fice of the teachers made this possible. The sala- 
ries of the teacher, while not made too big, should 
be increased. ”’ 

The sacrifice of one that many may live a higher 
life has ever been the law in human progress. 
Teachers in entering upon their work should well 
consider this. They have been set apart for the 
world’s uplift. While nothing should be left un- 
done to impress the people with the magnitude of 
the debt they owe to the teachers of their children, 
the thought must not be obscured that the teacher 
is no hireling. ‘Great care and tact must be exer- 
cised in presenting to the taxpayers the need of 
the proper compensation of teachers. The dis- 
cussions published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL weekly 
under the head of ‘‘ The Professional and Financial 
Side,’’ may well be regarded as a model. There 
must be a desire to be fair and let all sides of the 
question have a respectful hearing. Intolerance, 
arrogance, and the methods of labor unions must 
be avoided. The conscience of the taxpayer must 
be educated. Use tact, not a club. 
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Physicai Exercise for Girls. 


It is said that where girls and young women are 
provided with the requisite appliances for taking 
regular exercise they are more regular in their 
attendance and more faithful in their devotion to 
the kinds of exercise prescribed than are young 
men and boys. A recent writer, in discussing the 
effect of physical training at Radcliffe college, de- 
clares that the students are fifty per cent. better 
than the Harvard men in their devotion to gym- 
nastics. Not only do they take greater interest in 
the flying ladders and hanging ropes and the other 
apparatus of the gymnasium, which Mrs. Augustus 
Hemenway gave the college six years ago, but they 
develop outdoor sports in which practically all the 
students may take part as opposed to the competi- 
tive games in the men’s colleges in which there 
are only a few participants, the rest of the student 
body sitting as hunchback spectators. 

One of the most popular of the Radcliffe sports, 
which has been taken up by other institutions of 
higher education for women, is English hockey, a 
game which may be described in a general way as 
ice hockey played on a field. It was introduced 
into Cambridge by an English woman who became 
interested in the American game of basketball, and 
who agreed to exchange her expert knowledge of 
the English game for lessons in the American one. 
The new game was enthusiastically taken up by 
the Radcliffe Athletic Association, and it has now 
become the favorite outdoor sport for the young 
women of the college. 

The Radcliffe authorities believe that the value 
of gymnastic work and field sports properly regu- 
lated is attested in the health records of the col- 
lege. It is a remarkable fact that of the 670 women 
who have taken degrees from the institution in its 
twenty-five years of existence all but seven are 
still living, and the first death, one which occurred 
five years ago, was that of a member of the first 
class graduated. 

CBPAN 


Department of Superintendence. 


The Department of the Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association will hold its next 
meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., February 28, March 
1 and 2, 1905. The railroads have granted a round 
trip rate of one and one-third fare, on the certificate 
plan. The local committee at Milwaukee has secured 
the following hotel rates for the convention: 


Plankinton House.— Headquarters. 

American plan.—Rooms without bath $3.00 per day and 
upward; rooms with bath $3.50 per day and upward. 

European plan.—Rooms withcut bath $1.50 per day and 
upward; rooms with bath $2.00 per day and upward. 

otel Pfister. 

American Plan.—Rooms without bath $3.00 to $5.00 per 
day; rooms with bath $4.00 to $5.00. 

European plan.—Rooms without bath $1.50 to $3.50 per 
day; rooms with bath $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 

Republican House. 

American plan.— Rooms without bath from $2.00 to $3.00 
per day; with bath from $2.50 to $3.50 per day. 
St. Charles Hotel. 

American plan.—Rooms without bath $2.00 and $2.50 
per day; with bath $3.00 and $3.50 per day. 

European plan.—Rooms without bath $1.00 and $1.50 per 
day; with bath $2.00 and $2.50. 

Hotel Blatz. 

European plan.—Single room without bath $1.00 per day; 
double room without bath $1.50; single room with bath $2.00; 
double room with bath $3.00 per day. 

Kirby House. 

American plan. —$2.00 and $2.50 per day. 

a plan.—50c., 75c., and $1.00 per day. 
Hotel Davidson. 

American plan.—$2.00 per day, single or double, without 
bath, and $2.50, single or double, with bath. 

European plan.—$1.00 per day, single or double, without 
bath; $1.50 per day, single, with bath, or $2.50, double, with bath. 
Schlitz Hotel. 

European plan only.—Rooms without bath $1.00 and up- 
ward; rooms with bath $1.50 and upward. 
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Reorganizing Philadelphia Schools. 


Fifty of the school principals of Philadelphia, 
deeply impressed by the defects of the educational 
administration of that city, recently joined in a 
letter to the citizens, urging that a commission be 
appointed to thoroly investigate the present condi- 
tions, and after comparing the systems in use in 
other American municipalities, to report a plan for 
governing the schools of Philadelphia, whereby 
there would be effected a practical adjustment of 
true educational ideals to the local circumstances. 

So deeply seated is the discontent in the Penn- 
sylvania metropolis over the existing methods of 
school administration, that this bold appeal of the 
principals has met with instant response, and a 
speedy reorganization of the educational system 
seems to be one of the certain programs of the 
future. 

The principals, in their open letter, referred to 
the disadvantages of the double headship over the 
schools, but they were, bad as this sounds, really 
understating their case. The schools of Philadel- 
phia are practically under a quadruple manage- 
ment, and it seems impossible to imagine anything 
worse than that, except a quintruple one. 

The councils of the city of which there are two, 
the select council and the common council, make 
the appropriations, and thus control that most pow- 
erful of all engines, the purse. Nor are they con- 
tent with making the appropriation in alump sum, 
and leaving to the educational authorities the di- 
vision of the same. More and more have the coun- 
cils given attention to the items on which the 
money is to be spent, until to-day, the use to which 
almost every dollar is to be put is directed before- 
hand, in the most minute manner, in the budget 
passed by the councils. Here is the first and per- 
haps the most potent of the administrative in- 
fluences which rule the schools. 

The second authority is the board of education. 
This board is appointed by the justices of the 
court of common pleas for the county of Phila- 
delphia, and is therefore not directly responsible 
to the people. So excellent, however, has been 
the use of their appointing power by the judges, 
that there is no criticism on the personnel of the 
board, and the method of selection is very gener- 
ally considered as excellent, much better than any 
plan by which Philadelphia politics might get a 
hold on the board, for even among the Quaker 
City’s most ardent champions, the politics of the 
municipality are hardly considered as approaching 
within even a living distance of the ideal. 

But the board of education, altho composed of 
able and upright men, is too large. Itis in no sense 
a real committee or board, but is, from its size 
necessarily a parliamentary body, and therefore, 
like ali parliamentary bodies, has a considerable 
portion of its time occupied with questions of a 
parliamentary nature, questions which required as 
they are in a large assembly, do not of themselves 
accomplish a single stroke of work. They are 
simply discussions of how to get to work. This 
absorption of time is the most important in a body, 
which like the board of education, sits only occa- 
sionally, and is composed of busy citizens who 
offer their services without renumeration. A paid 
body, sitting continuously, can afford to wind if- 
self into parliamentary tangles, but such a direc- 
torate as the board of education, never. 

This board, thus hampered, awards contracts, 
orders the salaries of teachers to be paid, and ar- 
ranges the curriculum. It did once divide the 
money given to the school system, among appro- 
priate objects, but the councils have practically 
taken away all its power in this direction. 

Nor does it even possess unimpaired the three 
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general prerogatives mentioned above, for the 
mayor insists that he has asupervisory power over 
the awarding of contracts, and the money on such 
contracts cannot be paid from the city treasury 
without the countersign of the city comptroller, 
who in Philadelphia, is a subordinate of the mayor. 
The board of education, it is true, denies this re- 
viewing power of His Honor, but has never yet 
carried the matter into the courts. Therefore the 
mayor constantly uses this authority, and is to be 
considered as a third independent system of con- 
trol over the schools. 

The courts have indeed given recent aid and 
comfort to the sorely beset board. Last year, 
Mayor Weaver insisted that the new department 
of supplies of the city government was vested 
with the power to purchase all school supplies. 
When the common pleas decided against him, he 
took an appeal to the supreme court, and mean- 
while, that is from January to May, 1904, nota 
single text-book nor a sheet .ofpaper could be fur- 
nished to theschools. No coaleither could be con- 
tracted for, but the board rather than close the 
schools, allowed the director of the department of 
supplies to provide for the fuel the sameas he does 
for the other municipal departments. It is worthy 
of note that the school coal bill was sixty thousand 
dollars more than it had ever been under the board’s 
contract for the same length of time. Late in the 
spring, the supreme court handed down a decision 
sustaining the contention of the board. 

But the division of authority does not end with 
the councils, the board of education, and the mayor. 
Philadelphia is divided into wards, and each ward 
has an elective sectional school board. This sec- 
tional board appoints and dismisses all the teach- 
ers within the ward, the board of education can 
only withhold their salaries. Consider the plight 
of a teacher or principal commanded, as is fre- 
quently the case, by the dismissing power to do 
one thing, and by the disbursing power, to do the 
opposite. Have we not the highest Authority that 
no man can serve two masters? 

Here is the fourth of the quadruple power which 
pull and tug at the Philadelphia school system. It 
is comparable to nothing but a poor elephant each 
of whose legs has an independent power of loco- 
motion. If the unfortunate beast goes forward, 
it is purely by accident. 

What have been some of the results? Inade- 
quate appropriations by councils for supplies 
forced the board to accept this full thousands of 
dollars worth of text-books as a sort of charity 
gift by philanthropic publishing houses. Not a 
particularly dignified spectacle for the opulent 
metropolis of the second commonwealth in the 
Union! The board, almost on its knees, besought 
councils for three hundred thousand dollars for im- 
mediately necessary repairs. Councils voted 
seventy-five thousand. The sectional board sort 
of bull-dozed the general board into a pro rata 
ward distribution of this money, with the result 
that while some good was done, where extensive 
repairs were needed, nothing was done at all. The 
possibility of ceilings falling on Philadelphia chil- 
dren is one of the least of their dangers. That dis- 
astrous fires have not produced a tragedy which 
would horrify the world can only be attributed to 
the mercy of a kind Providence. The heating 
plants in the older buildings would almost shock 
William Penn himself with their antiquity, and 
are a constant menace to every person within their 
influence. ' The board has repeatedly asked for one 
hundred thousand dollars fora general renovation, 
but the councils have given not one cent. Indeed 


the appropriations for supplies is now one-half per 
child, what it was ten years ago. 
As a result eighteen thousand of the school 
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children are on half time, one thousand of whom 
are in the high schools, and many full time classes 
consist of eighty children, which is practically 
being on no time at all, with the additional menace 
of unhygienic conditions, for the school rooms 
would be crowded with fifty pupils. Last Febru- 
ary the people voted to band themselves for twenty- 
two hundred thousand dollars for the erection of 
school buildings. Councils stepped in, and insist- 
ed, despite the board of education’s protests, in 
dividing the money along ward lines. As a result 
many wards were most inadequately supplied, and 
a few got funds which they did not need at all. 
The usual disputes between councils, the board 
and the sectional boards over sites have occurred, 
which in the past have often delayed matters so 
that the little primary pupils for whom a building 
was needed were in college. or ought to have been, 
before the foundations of their elementary school 
had begun to be dug. 

The endless conflicts between the different boards 
can easily be imagined. Necessary transfers of pu- 
pils from crowded to partially vacant buildings are 
refused, if the children must pass the ward line, 
and the board of education is almost reduced to the 
condition of a huge committee on the curriculum. 

Eminent lawyers are of opinion that the creation 
of such a school commission as is urged by the 
principals would be consistent with the constitution 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia being the only city 
of the first class in the state, and the legislature 
being empowered to deal with cities as classes. 
With great judgment the principals have refrained 
from making any suggestions beyond placing be- 
fore the citizens the desirability of a commission 
composed of eminent men, and possessing exten- 
sive authority to make over this antiquated school 
machinery. However, if one may judge from the 
Philadelphia newspapers, the general opinion 
seems to be that the commission ought to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, and that it should recom- 
mend a board of education with a much reduced 
membership and a much increased jurisdiction, 
and that the sectional school boards should be en- 
tirely swept away. 

On January 27, a general mass meeting will be 
held under the auspices of the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers’ association which it is expected will give such 
an impetus to the movement inaugurated by the 
public letter of the principals, that the legislature 
of Pennsylvania will at its present session take 
action. In that case, a speedy lifting of Philadel- 
phia to her proper educational level may hopefully 
be predicted. 

BPR 
The Spitting Habit. 


It was probably twenty-five years ago that an 
editorial appeared in the columns of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL suggesting to the teachers that some 
attention be given to form the habit of non-spitting. 
It had been observed that some teachers allowed 
their pupils to spit on the floor. A very excellent 
friend wrotea letter deprecating such advice on the 
ground of its lack of importance. The letter is re- 
membered because it quoted Scripture ; that anise 
and cummin were being tithed; and that the weighty 
matters of the school-room such as arithmetic and 
grammar should be put forward in THE JOURNAL. 

During the present season a gentleman of scien- 
tific and medical distinction has presented to the 
pupils of very many schools the evils that result 
from spitting in the house and in public places; 
almost saying that if spitting was abolished con- 
sumption would about cease; that the cause of 
this dire disease is found in dried saliva borne 
about by the air, such having been ejected by those 
having infected lungs. 

The street cars bear the warning that spitting is 
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unlawful and there will be a concerted effort in a 
few years all over the civilized world to end this 
useless and destructive habit. The matter is at- 
tended to at this time because of a letter from 
Omaha which refers to a decision of a school 
board not to employ a gentleman who was an in- 
dustrious chewer of tobacco because of the expec- 
toration that ensued. No other objection was 
made but this was considered sufficient. 

The public demand more than the teaching of 
arithmetic, grammar, and even spelling. The 
pupil must learn how to live. The objection that 
was made against the kindergarten that it did not 
teach the children how to read has been withdrawn, 
because it was seen that they were taught how to 
live—as children. The objections that have been 
made against instructive teaching concerning 
literature, for example, will take the same course 
when it is seen that men live by and thru litera- 
ture; and this is sure to be reached. 

BPN 
Speakers at the A. A. A. S. 


Prof. L. M. Haupt, the distinguished engineer 
who is now a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, in an address delivered at Philadelphia on 
Dec. 28, before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, declared that New York 
harbor was in grave danger of being closed to 
ocean trade by an enormous sandbar which is 
moving westward from Jamaica bay at a speed of 
260 feet a year, and gathering momentum as it 
advances. 

Professor Haupt said that the closing of the 
harbor at Greytown, Nicaragua, in 1865, was the 
result of a sand movement only one-third as great 
as that which is now taking place outside of New 
York harbor. The sand bank on the southern 
shore of Long Island already contains some 66,000, - 
000 cubic feet of sand, and is gathering 1,000,000 
cubic feet each year. On the other side of the 
channel another immense sand deposit is also being 
thrown up by the ocean. This sand bar on the 
outer shore of Sandy Hook is added to at a rate of 
500,000 cubic feet in a year. 

The speaker thought that all ordinary remedies 
would be futile in the face of this gigantic move- 
ment. Advanced scientific operations were all 
that would keep New York a seaport. 

On the same day, Dr. Edward A. Spitzka, fellow 
and anatomical demonstrator at Columbia univer- 
sity, in addressing the association, said he believed 
that the conditions governing the population of the 
United States were such that here would in the 
future be found the best types of brain, character- 
ized by greater energy, mobility, and culture. He 
said he judged this from the present indications 
of the formation in America of a new family of 
the Aryan race, composed of such a blending of 
Teutonic, Celto-Romanic, and Slavonic elements as 
had never before taken place. 

Dr. Spitzka ridiculed the theories of Benedict and 
Lombroso that there was such a thing as a ‘‘ crim- 
inal type’’ of brain, and contended that such an 
idea was founded on a perversion of a very scanty 
collection of evidence. 

Dr. Wilder S. Bancroft, retiring vice-president 
of the chemical section, caused rather a sensation 
by declaring, in his annual address, that he ac- 
cepted the possibility of a transmutation of metals. 
With Metchnikoff, the great biologist, declaring 
his belief in the possibility of an elixir of life, it 
seems as if an apology is about due to the Middle 
Ages for the ridicule long cast on them for their 
search after these two discoveries. 

Provost and Mrs. Harrison of the University of 
Pennsylvania received the members of the associ- 
ation and its affiliated societies in the evening at 
the Museum of Art and Science. 
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Letters. 


The Litchfield Case and Christian Science. 


I have just seen a copy of your journal of the 
8rd inst., and notice in it an account of the Litch- 
field case of Stamford, Conn., the report of which 
I regret to say has been greatly overdrawn. 

Christian Science, like all new movements, has 
had to meet its full share of misrepresentation. 
With your permission I will therefore submit to 
your readers a brief account of the true facts of 
this case as they actually occurred. 

That the child, Caleb Litchfield, was taken sick 
at school and sent home is positively denied by the 
teacher. The boy was from his first illness kept 
out of school by the voluntary action of his parents, 
and was not permitted thereafter to leave the house, 
nor were the other children of the family; and, fur- 
thermore, no child was allowed to enter the house. 

Asa matter of fact, the child was playing and 
apparently doing well until the morning of the day 
when the physician was called in. This gentle- 
man was not ‘‘sentin’’ by the health board, as 
has been alleged in the press, but was called in by 
the family, according to the custom of Christian 
Scientists when there is any suspicion of conta- 
gious disease. At the time the physician called,the 
child was not believed to be seriously ill, and when 
asked if it were necessary to send for the boy’s 
father, he replied in the negative. This would in- 
dicate that the doctor did not apprehend fatal re- 
sults from the first, as has been reported. 

The statement that ‘‘the health officer, after 
much opposition and only by threatening to use 
force, pushed his way into the Litchfield home,’’ 
is also false. The health officer was courteously 
received, and, upon learning that a physician was 
in charge, left wi.hout asking admission. This is 
a matter of no great importance, except to show how 
entirely unfounded the published stories have been. 

In the closing paragraph it is said that ‘‘investi- 
gation also showed that a child of the healer was 
also very low with diphtheria.’’ This is another 
misstatement, as not one of the Christian Science 
healer’s children was even affected by the disease. 
Christian Scientists are careful to quarantine their 
patients, for they are aware that any added anxiety 
tends to retard the healing of the case. It is their 
desire always to obey the law and to do that which 
insures the safety of their neighbors. 

While the Litchfield boy must have contracted 
diphtheria from non-Scientists, five other children 
in Stamford having previously died from it under 
medical treatment there is no evidence that it was 
communicated by him to other families. The fact in- 
dicates that the Christian Science family was more 
successful in guarding against thespread of disease 
than the neighbors from whom it was received. 

When it is natural that those who have only a 
superficial knowledge of the good result of Christian 
Science practice should regard a reliance upon it as 
neglect of the regularly prescribed methods, it be- 
hooves those who presume to judge to make a 
careful investigation of the successes resulting 
from such practice, and also to consider carefully 
the numerous failures of medical practitioners, in 
order to draw a legitimate comparison and reach a 
just decision. While Christian Scientists have 
found their method of treatment more reliable in 
the treatment of both children and adults than 
material remedies had formerly been, they do not 
desire to intrude their beliefs upon others. They 
ask no more than fair play, Christian courtesy, and 
erecognition of their constitutional rights. 

New York. RICHARD P. VERRALL. 

Christian Science Publication Committee. 
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More Stenography. 


More or less dissatisfaction is manifested by the 
teachers in the high schools, (excepting the High 
School of Commerce and Commercial High School 
at Brookiyn) in relation to the three years technical 
course and five years literary course. It seems to 
the writer that the non-essentials are crowding out 
the essentials. Such subjects as Greek and Roman 
history are required, while stenography is not 
taught even as an elective in the first year, yet is 
taught in some of the elementary schools in the 
last year. Stenography used as a means of educa- 
tion, induces the dictionary habit, and often re- 
sults in a real appreciation of the masterpieces of 
literature. It also greatly aids in the study of 
foreign languages. Having analyzed the sound of 
his mother tongue and acquired a considerable 
working knowledge of phonetics, the application 
of the same method to French or German is a 
matter of course. Many very distinguished liter- 
ary men have found phonography to be the first 
rung on the ladder of fame. The ability to put on 
record a new thought instantaneously is of incal- 
culable value, without counting the facility with 
which memoranda may be made in stenographic 
characters. AN ADVOCATE OF STENOGRAPHY. 

New York City. 


EXPAN 


The President has informed Congressman Liv- 
ingstone of Georgia that he will appoint as a cadet 
at West Point, Stonewall Jackson Christian, grand- 
son of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson, ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ 
Jackson, the great Confederate military comman- 
der. Young Christian is now a student at the 
Georgia Military academy. 


SPAN 
Presidential Succession. 


A committee of the house has reported favorably 
on the bill which puts the secretaries of agricul- 
ture and commerce ninth and'tenth in the line of 
presidential succession. The succession law pro- 
vides that in case of the death or resignation of 
both president and vice-president the various cab- 
inet officers, beginning with the secretary of state, 
shall hold the succession. The secretary of agri- 
culture and the secretary of commerce are the 
only cabinet officers not in the line of succession. 
When the succession bill was enacted these two 
offices were not in existence. 





Poisons accumulate in the system when the kidneys are 
sluggish—blotches and bad complexion result—take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerni 
material for schools and oe 18 to 
00 


advertisements are a 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
be uncerstood that all notes of school su = are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
ds, superintendents, and teachers wil 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mditor of THE 


SoHOOL JOURNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Exhibition of Time-Saving Devices. 


At the Madison Square Garden on Dec. 12, 18, and 14 was 
shown what inventive genius has accomplished in several 
fields to aid the business man, by making the transaction of 
business easier and more rapid. Of course in any such ex- 
hibition the typewriter must play a large part. There were 
several quite well-known machines on exhibition, tho several 
of the best known were not there. Typewriter ribbons with 
new features were also to be seen; also several duplicating 
devices. Among these was the Daus ‘‘Tip-Top ’’ Duplicator, 
which makes from 100 to 150 copies from one original in 
black ink. It produces the handwriting so faithfully that 
copies duplicated in black ink on this apparatus are often 
taken for ordinary written letters and not duplicates. 

The exhibit of paper, fountain pens, paper clips, and 
journals devoted to business matters was extersive. The 
magazines included Pitman’s Journal, devoted to the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand system and published by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, who also issue numerous works on shorthand and 
allied subjects. 

Many novel and useful devices were seen including several 
loose-ledger systems; a vertical filing system; a time lock 
device, showing the time of opening and closing; a device 
for registering the time when employees begin and quit 
work; methods for protecting checks from being raised; a 
large number of idler and calculating machines; office 
desks, chairs, and other furniture; a machine for addressing 
envelopes rapidly, and one for folding letters and circulars, 
e 


te. 

Probably the device that attracted the most attention was 
the Telautograph, invented by the late lamented Asa Gray. 
Near the entrance to the hall the visitor was startled by 
seeing a stylus making its devious way over a vertical sheet 
of paper, without any visible means of propulsion. On 
examination it was found that it was making sentences and 
drawings. 

The explanation of this strange phenomenon was found at 
the other end of the hall where a man was making the ident- 
ical writing and drawing that this receiver was copying. 
The transmitter and receiver which are connected by wire 
are an electric device that may be called the ‘‘ writing tele- 
os agal The mechanism is too complicated to be described 

ere. 


Cap and Gown. 


Two years or so ago the regents of the University of the 
State of New York chartered an association to be known as 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Academic Costumes. This 
bureau is located at Albany and is composed of the members 
of the firm of Cotrell & Leonard, and the heads of their de- 
partments. It has a depository where there has been gath- 
ered together more material in regard to American college 
customs and costumes than can probably be found at any 
other one place. 

Mr. Gardner C. Leonard, Williams ’87, from the difficulty 
experienced in getting his own commencement cap and gown 
properly made, equipped the old fur and cloak house of 
Cotrell & Leonard with a department intended to make col- 
lege vestments as they should be made, precise in cut and 
color. That the development in the use of these gowns on 
ceremonial occasions has been an orderly growth, and has 
gone on harmoniously among the many educational institu- 
tions in America, is very largely due to this firm. Without 
its aid there might easily have been ceremonial anarchy. 

Their little pamphlet, containing a full account of college 
caps and gowns, with a number of illustrations, is an ex- 
tremely interesting one to all those connected with educa- 
tion, even if it exhibits education only on the lighter and 
more spectacular side. Few of us can remember the differ- 
ence between a bachelor’s and a master’s gown, or the exact 
color which distinguishes the hood of a doctor of laws from 
that of a doctor of science. The next time we have to at- 
tend a grand college celebration we can carry one of these 
pamphlets along in our pocket, in order to be able to appre- 
ciate the significance of the many colored procession march- 
ing across the campus. 

This firm is often entrusted by college authorities with 
secrets as to their forthcoming honorary degrees, in order 
that the proper costume may be prepared in advance. No 
less than three presidents of the United States have honored 
the establishment with orders for their doctor of laws gown 
and hood, and an index of its letter files would show an un- 
equaled list of those American and foreign men of eminence 
who have been given degrees by American colleges during 
the last fifteen years. 

It is beginning to be realized that a distinctive academic 
costume has one great practical advantage. It obliterates 
the distinction between the rich and the poor. Ata high 


school commencement there are certain to be families repre- 


sented who can ill afford the expense of a new gown, how- 
ever simple, for the daughter about to graduate, and there 
is pretty certain to be also families whose daughters can 
come to the ceremony arrayed in costly fabrics of fashion- 
able make. As human nature is cunstituted, this is bound 
to cause disappointments and heart burnings, altho no sensi- 
ble person would for a moment blame the rich for honoring 
the occasion by coming tastefully attired. 

If, however, the academic cap and gown is used, all the 
young ladies will look well, all will be pleased with the dig- 
nified costume they appear in, and the Gest of the work- 
ingman can sit next to the daughter of the millionaire without 
comparison on their respective dresses. The same facts ap- 
ply to a boys’ graduation, altho with less force. Still, even 
among the masculine sex, sufferings on the ground of appear- 
ances are not unknown. 


The Johnson Maps. 


There is only one way to learn geography, and that is by 
the map. A child has been very indifferently trained who 
has not had burned into his brain, by the time he grows up, 
a tolerably complete map of the world, of the United States, 
and of his own state, so that instantly, whenever the occasion 
requires it, thatmental map will spring up before his interior 
vision. But the only possible manner of acquiring that facil- 
ity is by constant use of maps. 

W. and A. K. Johnson’s map have long held the highest 
standing in the educational world. The award to them of a 
gold medal at the St. Louis exposition indicates that this is 
still the prevailing opinion. 

A. J. Nystrom & Company, the American agents for these 
maps, desire to call particular attention to the splendid new 
‘United States Possessions Map’’ which the Johnsons have 
just brought out. This map, beautifully lithographed, iscom- 
plete in every detail. Not merely Guam and Tutuila are put 
down as belonging to the United States, but Midway island, 
and even the tiny reef which alone in hundreds of miles of 
sea raises itself above the foam of the Pacific, and is called 
Marcus island, is marked among the American possessions. 

Superintendent C. E. Mann, of the schools of Batavia, ill., 
has written a pamphlet for teachers to accompany this Amer- 
ican possessions map, which in acompact form tells almost all 
the non-political facts in regard to the Union and its outlying 
dominions one wishes to know; certainly all the facts that 
children are likely to remember. It is a worthy accompani- 
ment of such a map. 


Five Year Contract System. 


The action of the board of estimate and apportionment of 
New York ordering that none of the various departments of 
the city government should make contracts for longer than 
one year, is aimed at the decision of the board of education 
to abandon its policy of letting contracts for text-books for 
one year and instead to make the contracts run for five 

ears. 

r From the time this action of the board of education was 
taken, Comptroller Grout has been opposed to it, and he has 
now converted the other members of the board of estimate 
to his way of thinking. It seems, however, as if the comp- 
troller and his colleagues had misapprehended the character 
of the action of the board of education, for in reality these 
contracts for text-books are in no sense contracts. 

Formerly the boardmade up every yeara list of the school 
books which it was permissible for principals to order. This 
not only occupied the time of a number of employees in the 
supply department for several months, but for an equal 
length of time a heavy burden lay on the mind of the educa- 
tional publishers, and took up much of their energies. It 
was so easy, with thousands of books to be handled, for a 
clerical error or some other unintentional mistake to cause a 
valuable book to be excluded from the schools, at a loss to 
their interests as well as to the interests of the book’s pub- 
lisher. 

If the new rule of the board had been permitted to go into 
effect, by the comptroller and the other high city officials 
who compose the board of estimate, this long list of permis- 
sible text-books would have been compiled only once every 
five years, with an immense saving of expense to the de- 
partment of education, and a vast economy, not only of 
money, but also of time and nervous energy to all those pub- 
lishers who hitherto have been compelled to journey many 
times each summer and fall toward Fifty-ninth street, to see 
that their books were being properly placed on the list. 

Of course, if this list were a contract in the real legal 
sense, strong counter reasons would outweigh this one ad- 
vantage, strong as itis. But the list is not a contract. The 
city does not obligate itself to poner a single copy of any 
book which it thus permits the principals to order. The 
number of books ordered rests with the principals. It is also 
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clearly provided that the board may, if it sees fit, drop any 
book from the list during the period of five years, and, of 
course, it is always in the power of the board, at any time, 
to add any book to this selected catalog of text-books. Fur- 
thermore, it is distinctly provided that in case the publisher 
issues a new edition of a book thus approved by the board 
and placed on its list, that he must odtinene, at the same 
price, the new edition for the one that he had offered when 
the roll of allowable books was drawn up. 

With all these safeguards against the perpetration of ob- 
solete texts, and when it is considered that the list, when it 
is finally made up, is of such a length that all the good edu- 
cational works of all the publishers find a place therein, it 
seems asif the comptroller must have misunderstood the 
nature of the board of education’s action, and thought that 
an exclusive contract to use a few books for five years, no 
changes of any kind being possible during the period, was 
the action taken by the board. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has interviewed a number of promi- 
nent New York publishers on this subject, and finds them, 
with one exception, heartily in favor of the change contem- 
plated by the board of education. The one firm that rather 
——- the former custom was influenced more by its dis- 
ike of making up a definite list of its books this particular 
year, than by any profound objection to the idea of the five 
year period. 

‘‘Well,’? as the manager of an educational department 
said, ‘‘once every five years I can stand working over this 
list, but to doit every year was worrying me into my grave.”’ 
He then pointed out that when the list is compiled at the 
end of five years, it can really be made the subject of care- 
ful thought, the superintendent and even the board scrutin- 
izing it carefully, and weeding out such books as experience 
has shown are undesirable, and also giving some attention 
to those books which are offered as candidates for a place con 
the list, so that the New York list of text-books would be, 
while not narrowly restricted or refusing a place to any 
work of merit which might be adapted to the methods of any 
class of teachers, still a list which would carry some author- 
ity thruout the country, and on which a publisher would take 
some pride in seeing the works of his writers. 

When the list is arranged every year, this care is impossi- 
ble. No one has time to devote to it, and the consequence is 
a jumble where many an antiquated text slumbers, because 
no one has had occasion to disturb it, and where haply, 
sometimes a new publication of great merit is overlooked 
thru sheer inadvertence. 

It seems impossible, if such considerations as these were 
laid before the board of estimate, that it would see not 
the advantage to the schools and all connected with them 
and their books, of this attempted reform of the board of 
education, and clearly discerning that, thus safeguarded, no 
injury could be done tothe interest of the city, would permit 
the education department to carry out, along the lines thus 
planned, this beneficial change. 


The American Book Company. 


The board of directors of the American Book Company has 
elected Dr. H. H. Vail to be vice-president of that corpora- 
tion, the office made vacant by the sudden death of General 
A. C. Barnes during the last week in November. Dr. Vail 
had previously served as chairman of the board of directors. 

The board has also elected Mr. Alfred Victor Barnes, son 
of General Barnes, to occupy the chair at their table for- 
merly occupied by his father, and it has also placed him in 
charge of the manufacturing department of the company. 

In October, 1908, a fire destroyed the building occupied by 
the American Book Company in Cincinnati. The company 
had at that time preliminary plans under way for a new es- 
tablishment, and this accident hastened their completion. 
The new building, at 300 Pike street, has recently been 
opened for business. It contains the Eclectic Press, on which 
ar half of the manufacturing work of the American Book 
Company is done. THE SCHOoL JOURNAL will in the next 
school board number present an illustrated account of this 
extensive addition to the company’s plant. 


Doubleday, Page & Company’s Building. 


On East Sixteenth street, between Irving place and Third 
avenue, on the site known to all old New Yorkers as that 
formerly occupied by the late David Dudley Field, the pub- 
lishing firm of Doubleday, Page & Company has erected a 
building which is not only complete in every respect, but it 
is not too much to say is an ornament even in this city of 
superb buildings. Of course the Doubleday-Page building is 
not of the gigantic proportion of the ‘‘ Flatiron ’’ or the new 
home of the Times, tremendous aggregations of steel and 
granite which strike the eye even on the Hackensack mead- 
ows, and are comparable oniy to the pyramids of Cheops or 
the Colossus of Rhodes. In fact one is not aware of the 
publishing house until he turns into Sixteenth street, but 
once seeing it, the eye is gratified by the dignified, harmon- 
ious outlines, and willingly leaves to other structures the at- 
tribute of bigness. 

But the Doubleday-Page building is not a small one. This 
apparently disparaging reference to its size has been made 
because there seems to be a class of people to whom the 
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number of cubic%inches occupied is the sole test of architec” 
ture, wherefore behold the vaunting of a proposed forty- 
seven story monolith, and thecomplacent satisfaction of the 
multi-millionaire when he steps out of his carriage beneath 
a porte-cochere monstrosity one hundred feet high. 

he structure occupied by Messrs. Doubleday & Page and 
their associates is six stories high, covering two extra wide 
city blocks, and runs back in the rear to the full extent of 
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those blocks. It is of pressed ‘‘ Harvard’’ brick with white 
stone trimmings, and is built in the colonial style, the first 
pe being entirely of white stone ornamented with Doric 
pillars. 

The first floor is given over to the huge presses on which 
The World’s Work and Country Life in America are printed, 
presses well worthy to be attentively observed, for they 
appear to act with a sagacity and precision almost human. 

ey print the magazine in full view of the street, and at 
almost any hour of the day or niglt a curious crowd can 
be seen watching thru the quaint, diamond paned colonial 
windows the rhythmic movements of the great machines. 





Habit’s Chain. 
Certain Habits Unconsciously Formed and Hard to Break. 


An ingenious philosopher estimates that the amount of 
will power necessary to break a life-long habit would, if it 
could be transformed, lift a weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree of heroism to break 
the chains of a pernicious habit than to lead a forlorn hope 
in a bloody battle. A lady writes from an Indiana town: 

‘‘From my earliest childhood I was a lover of coffee. Be- 
fore I was out of my teens I was a miserable dyspeptic, 
suffering terribly at times with my stomach. 

‘‘T was convinced that it was coffee that was causing the 
trouble and yet I could not deny myself a cup for breakfast. 
At the age of 36 I was in ~~ _ health, indeed. My sis- 
ter told me I was in danger of becoming a coffee drunkard. 

‘* But I never could give up _— coffee for breakfast 
altho it kept me constantly ill, until I tried Postum. I 
learned to make it properly — to directions, and now 
we can hardly do without Postum for breakfast, and care 
nothing at all for coffee. 

“‘Tam no longer troubled with dyspepsia, do not have 
spells of suffering with my stomach that used to trouble me 
so when I drank coffee.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each ‘pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville.’’ 
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Attractive window displays of the new Doubleday-Page 
books also make those pause to whom the working of the 
presses is either uninteresting or has become monotonous. 

On the second floor are the editorial and reception rooms 
and a part of the business offices. If surroundingsare reall 
of value to the writer, the members of this editorial sta 
are singularly favored. The editorial rooms are just the 
apartments in which one feels that the Muse of Current 

vents could be induced to take up her abode, modern yet 
without that offensive touch whereby the Philistine repudiates 
all the past; artistic, yet sober withal, avoiding equally the 
sordid bareness of the counting house and the effeminate 
frippery of the average ‘‘literary den,’’ work shops for 
business men whose range extends beyond the piles of dol- 
lars which barricade the commercial world to what those 
dollars mean, studios of artists in words who never forget 
that the words must carry solid thoughts to much harrassed, 
busy men. 

The reception rooms are such as would delight our good 
Dr. Wagner (he of Paris, not of Parsifal). A simplicity 
that is not nakedness seems to stretch out cordial hands of 
quiet invitation. Perhaps the psychologists are right when 
they tell us that rcoms and houses acquire a character from 
those who live in them. If that theory be true, the frequent 
presence of Mr. Walter Page in these rooms will account 
for the air of courtesy and hospitality which the very furni- 
ture reveals. Mr. Page is not of good old Southern birth 
for nothing. 

The business offices are what they should be, comfortable 
and convenient, nothing more. We heartily subscribe to the 
Ruskinian theory that the instrumentalities of mere gain 
have no right to borrow the raiments of the Graces, but are 
much more attractive in their trim habits of severe utility. 
It offends to see a bank cashier counting his coin under a 
ceiling of Cupids and Fauns, or to be compelled to purchase 
a ticket to the country alongside of green marble pillars 
seventy feet tall. These contradictions the publishers have 
avoided. To the citizens passing along the street they pre- 
sent an artistic aspect, an aspect repeated in those parts of 
the building devoted to social or artistic uses, but the busi- 
ness appointments are ingeniously businesslike, and so 
avoid, as a wag lately put it, either ‘‘the later Pullman or 
the early German Lloyd style.”’ 

So about the other portions of the building what can be 
said? The subscription department, the circulation depart- 
ment, the printing establishment occupy the remaining 
floors, and every contrivance which will promote the efficien- 
cy and comfort of the little regiment of employes is care- 
fully provided. Lockers and sanitary wash rooms, a luncheon 
room, double sets of elevators, mailing tubes and telephones 
at every elbow, ample light, and the latest devices for good 
ventilation, all the things which smooth the path of modern 
life, are here in abundance. In some extraordinary manner 
Doubleday, Page & Company seem to have captured all the 
fresh cheeked young lads and girls in New York for their 
clerical force, and to watch these cheerful individuals 
throng out of the building in the late afternoon is a tcnic 
sight to the metropolis-dweller weary of the pasty-complex- 
ioned young men and artificially adorned misses of the great 
city. How does the firm accomplish it? Does it import a 
new set each week from the hills of New Hampshire, or has 
it a secret recipe for preserving in its establishment the 
wholesomeness of its youth? 

Adjoining the publishing building is the handsome resi- 
dence of Mr. Doubleday, in a style harmonious with the 
structure next door. 

PD 


The Book and School Supply Field. 


It is understood that The Macmillan Company have leased 
the premises, No. 64 Fifth avenue, adjoining their building 
on the south, and that early in the year the offices of the 
company will be moved into their new quarters, the large 
structure now occupied by them being turned over to other 
departments of the establishment. 


The handsome new ~_ school at Greenburgh, Westches- 
ter county, New York, has been —_——_ with the Johnson 
Phermostatic Regulating System for regulating the temper- 
ature automatically. Nowhere issuch a method needed more 
He — schools, and the Johnson system is being widely 
adopted. 


The American Book Company announce the interesting in- 
telligence that their ‘‘ New Century Physiology’’ has n 
adopted by the schools of Edinburgh, Scotland. Sidney Smith 
would hardly have believed that America could ever send 
text-books across the ocean for the British schools. Thus 
does the ‘‘ American invasion ’’ continue its march. 

The Cincinnati branch of the American Book Company 
sends word that the following adoptions, among others, have 
been canary | made in its territory: Clinton, i. has adopted 
Harkness’ Latin grammar, and Ravenna, Ohio, Roddy’s 
Geographies, Avery’s Physics, and Avery’s Chemistry. Lima, 
Ohio, has re-adopted the Natural Geographies for five years, 
and Dyer’s Physical Geography has been adopted by Valpa- 
raiso college at Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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Halleck’s English Literature has been adopted in Wilming- 
ton, Ohio; and in Ashland, Ohio, Steps in English, Dubb’s 
Commercial Problems, and the New Education Reader, No. 
1, has been approved by the school board. 


Millersburg, Ohio, has readopted for five years the follow- 
ing important publications of the American Book Company: 
Patterson’s American Word Book, Harvey’s New English 
Grammar, Eggleston’s First Book of American History, 
McMaster’s Bienes History, McMaster’s School History, 
Overton’s Advanced Physiology, Milne’s Standard Arithme- 
tic, Milne’s High School Algebra, the Natura! Geography. 
McCleary’s Civics. Harkness’ Latin Grammar, and Hark- 
ness & Forbes’ Cesar. 


The University of Chicago Press has established an eastern 
office at 156 Fifth avenue, where a full stock of its publica- 
tions will be kept. 


The wholesale publishing business of Henry T. Coates & 
Company, 919 Walnut street, Philadelphia. has been pur- 
chased by the John C. Winston Company for a price which 
is said to be about two hundred thousand dollars. 

In 1866 the firm was started as Porter & Coates. Notlong 
ago Mr. Coates sold the retail department, and now, to ob- 
tain needed leisure and relief from business cares, he retires 
from the book business entirely. His firm has published the 
works of many famous authors. 


We regret to say that on the evening of Dec. 19, after the 
consummation of this business arrangements, the building 
occupied by Henry T. Coates & Company was totally de- 
stroyed by fire, causing the loss of many valuable manu- 
scripts and engravings owned by them. The fire originated 
in the quarters occupied by Longhead & Company on the sec- 
ond floor. The building was the property of Provost Harri- 
son of the University of Pennsylvania. 


When the Christmas season approached, T. H. McAllister, 
49 Nassau street, New York, called attention in a very in- 
teresting and well-illustrated pamphlet, to the magic lantern 
as a means of entertainment in the home. This form of en- 
tertainment is as suitable, however, for any other season as 
it is for Yuletide. We are all well acquainted with the lan- 
tern as an important feature of school entertainments, of 
the addresses of lecturers, and of public social gatherings 
generally. But few have realized how agreeable it can be 
on stormy winter evenings at home. Especially is this true 
where any member of the family is an amateur photographer. 
To reproduce a favorite snap shot by means of the magic 
lantern is much more interesting than to hand around a 
small proof, oreven a well mounted picture. : 

Parents will appreciate the value of lantern slides, when 
on an evening when games seem to pall, and the ordinary 
forms of amusement grow stale, father will start to tell the 
children about Italy, or Egypt, or the government at Wash- 
ington, and illustrate his little lecture by the beautiful lan- 
tern slides. These slides can be obtained of T. H. McAllis- 
ter and an inexhaustible fund of amusement and instruction 
thus provided He has also stories illustrated by a series of 
slides, as Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol.’’ 


Mr. John Morley the other day took occasion to rebuke the 
isolation to which the Anglo-Saxon world is too much inclined, 
and to warn his countrymen and our own people that, despite 
the greatness of the English-speaking world, we should not 
allow a gulf to grow between the mind of England and Amer- 
ica and the mind of the rest of the world. Mr. Morley’s 
words were of the highest value. Too few people read for- 
eign books, and even those liberally educated, who have at 
their command more than their mother tongue, are apt, from 
that laziness inherent in all of us, to neglect tocarry on their 
non-English reading, if one may be allowed to use such an 
expression. 


It may draw French readers out of their mental lassitude 
to phen | to them that William R. Jenkins, 851-853 Sixth 
avenue, New York, is a headquarters where may be pur- 
chased all French books. The ordinary book stores, with all 
their merits, are very unsatisfactory when books in a foreign 
language are concerned, and that is probably one reason 
why our foreign studies so often languish. But William R. 
Jenkins has everything that can be desired by eithera student 
or a master of French—full sets of the French classics, the 
latest publications of the Paris presses, either serious or in the 
realm of fiction, French school books,—everything. By send- 
ing for Jenkins’ catalog one will see that he does not confine 
his attention to French literature, but it will suffice to mention 
that feature here. After giving your friends Christmas 

resents it would be a good deal to give yourself the New 
Your's resolution of brushing up your acquaintance with the 
sparkling tongue of the boulevards. 


In 1887, when the Smith Premier typewriter was first put 
upon the market, the floor space necessary for its manufac- 
ture was only 25,000 square feet, and the weekly output was 
from ten to twenty-five machines. To-day the floor area 


of the company’s attractive and sanitary factory is over 
175,000 square feet, and the daily capacity of the plant is 
more than 200 machines. 

The public has grown in steady appreciation of the Smith 
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Premier machine. A key for each separate character used 
has seemed to thousands of operators more natural and less 
distracting than the double shift keyboard. When one 
wishes to make a correction on the Smith Premier it is not 
necessary to enter into a geometrical calculation in order to 
ascertain where to adjust the carriage; no one can make a 
mistake as to the place to be struck. 

The removable platen also is of immense utility in offices, 
such as those of school boards, where much manifolding has 
to be done, because, with two platens, at an extra cost of 
only five dollars, it is possible to remove temporarily the 
manifold work, and, the ‘‘rush’’ typewriting being done, to 
replace the manifold sheet without trouble. With other 
typewriters it would be impossible to accomplish this without 
having two machines, at an extracost of one hundred dollars. 
These, and many other convenient devices of solid merit, 
account for the Smith Premier popularity. 


The Macmillan commany announce that ‘‘ War and Neu- 
tralization in the Far t,’’ by T. J, Lawrence, has been 
adopted by the University of Texas, and that the volume on 
the commercial and diplomatic relations between Europe and 
the Far East during the last fifty years, by Sir Robert K. 
Douglass, has been selected asa text-book at Cornell. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have purchased The Literary World 
owned by L. C. Page & Co. of Boston, which will be con- 
—— by the former house as The Critic and Literary 

orld. 


The board of education of Chicago has added Webster’s 
New Standard Dictionary (Messrs. Laird & Lee, Chicago, 
publishers), to the list of reference books now authorized in 
the public schools of that city. The publishers agree that 
“the book shall be kept up to date at all times by the intro- 
duction of new words as they become recognized by usage,”’ 
and it is also understood that the adoption does not make 
mandatory the purchase of this dictionary by those pupils 
who have already suitable dictionaries. 


_ The board of education of Chicago has dropped from th® 
list of _ school texts Jordan & Kellogg’s ‘‘ Animal 
Life,’’ and substituted therefore Jordan, Kellogg & Heath’s 
‘* Animal Studies. ’’ 


The New York board of education has readopted the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand for exclusive use in the day and evening 
high schools of the metropolis. 


_ At the bottom of an old trunk full of precious things there 
lies a well-worn note book that is not for sale at any price. 
It contains a record of all the books read by a certain young 
person, covering the years from the time he was sixteen 
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years of age until he was twenty-five. Only titles of books 
and authors’ names were recorded, but the result shows the 
growth and development of the reader’s taste during the 
most formative years of his life. And nowcomes to his desk 
a little book that in those reading days he would have hailed 
with we It is a blank book entitled, A Brief Outline of the 
Books I Have Read, and it was arranged by Melvin Hix, of 
public school No. 11, New York city. Each two pages is 
arranged with the following spaces, to be filled out by the 
owner of the record, after a book has been read: Title, 
author (born, died), kind of book, time, scene, principal 
characters, subordinate characters, preliminary events, cli- 
max, concluding events, quotations, author’s style, remarks, 
when read. 

This very excellent book outline is suited to young and 
old, to the composition class, the English class, and wherever 
else people are reading and want to remember something of 
what they have read. The book is cordially recommended 
to teachers for examination as to its fitness for use with 
pupils: and to pupils as well. (Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, 

ew York.) 


Upon the recommendation of a committee which had care- 
fully looked it over,the school board of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
adopted Librarian H. H. Ballard’s translation of the first six 
books of Virgil as a reading book in the ninth grade of the 

rammar schools. The same action has been taken in Lenox, 

ass. Those who have not enjoyed the advantages of a 
classical education will be enabled, thru Mr. Ballard’s trans- 
lation, not only to get an acquaintance with the great Latin 
writer, but also an echo, at least, of the musical hexameter 
which he carried to the highest perfection. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
has sent out to its friends, with the compliments of the 
Christmas season, a very daintily bound copy of Eugene 
Field’s ‘‘The Story of the Two Friars,’’ which it has had 
very artistically printed and put together as a remembrance 
to all those associated with it in the cause of education. 


Miss Phoebe Watson, one of the bookkeepers in the house 
of Dodd, Mead & Co., was instantly killed on the mornin 
of Dec. 28, by a train near her home in Hawthorne, N. J. 
The streets of that village being deep in slush and mud, Miss 
Watson decided to walk tothe station by way of the railroad 
tracks. She saw and avoided a train approaching her, but 
in so doing stepped directly in front of another train which 
was coming from behind. The firm of Dodd, Mead & Co., 
and all their employes are exceedingly grieved, as Miss Wat- 


son was very popular. She resided in Hawthorne with her 
brother, the literary critic. 
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The friends of Mr. Pitt Duffield, of the firm of Fox, Duf- 
field & Company, and Mrs. Duffield, are congratulating them 
upon the arrival at their home, during the early part of De- 
cember, of a little girl. 

Mr. F. D. Farr, Western manager of Silver, Burdett & 
Company, is in New York this month in order to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of that corporation. 

At the conclusion of the conference of agents of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, which was held last month at the com- 
pany’s offices in New York, Mr. Edgar O. Silver, president 
of the company, gave all of the agents and the employes of 
the New York headquarters a banquet at the Aldineclub. It 
took place on the evening of December 2, and was, it is need- 
less to say, a very enjoyable affair. 

Mr. Silver announced —_ before the close of the agents’ 
conference that Mr. Dudley N. Cowles will hereafter be the 
manager of the agents of the house in the New York divi- 
sion. 


Mr. Prince, the Virginian agent of Ginn & Company, was 
married near Norfolk, Va., the first week of ecanibee, to 
Miss Woodhouse, whose family reside in the county in which 
Norfolk is situated. 


Mr. W. H. P. Harper has taken charge of the Denver office 
of Harper & Brothers. Mr. Harper is a graduate of Har- 
vard, and has been in the service of the illustrious company 
founded by his family since he left college. 


Compliments to Old Remington Superintendent. 


On the evening of Nov. 28, at the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Saree board of direc- 
tors of the Rem- 
ington Type- 
writer Company, 
manufacturers of 
the Remington 
typewriter, gave 
a dinner to Mr. 
W. K. Jenne, of 
Ilion, N. Y., the 
retiring superin- 
tendent of the 
Remington type- 
writer plant. 

On Dec. 1, Mr. 
Jenne _ retired 
from the active 
service of the corporation on fuli pay, after thirty years of 
service. His career covers the entire history of the type- 
writer industry. When, in 1873, the inventors of the writin 
machine brought their first crude model to E. Remington 
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Son, the famous Ilion gunmakers, it was placed in Mr. Jenne’s 
hands, and under his direction the many changes have been 
made which have resulted in the beautiful machine of to-day. 

Mr. Jenne began his supervision of the typewriter in a lit- 
tle room six and a half yards square, when the very idea of 





W. J. Jenne, of the Remington Typewriter Co. 


writing by machinery was not thought of. To-day, when he 
retires, he turns over to the new manager a factory covering 
six and a half acres, having a capacity of a typewriter_a 
minute. 

At the dinner a loving cup was presented to Mr. Jenne by 
the board of directors of the corporation, to which he has 
been elected a member. Those present at the dinner were, 
besides Mr. Jenne: President Henry Harper Benedict, vice- 
president Edward G. Wyckoff, treasurer I. Clark Seaman, 
secretary John F. McClain, assistant treasurer Howard B. 
Wilson, director William I. Ticknor, Mr. Henry V. Rowell,’of 
the advisory board, and Messrs. Clarence W. Seaman, J. Wal- 
ter Earle, and John Calder. 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE NEW TERM 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Botsford’s Histories: Ancient History for Begin- 
ners, $1.50 net; Greece, $1.10 net; Orient and 


Greece, $1.20 net; Rome - - - - - $1.10net 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England - - 1.25 “ 
Adams’ European History - - - - - 1.40 “ 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States 

(Revised and Enlarged Edition) - - - 1,40 ‘ 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography - . - - 200 * 

Elementary Physical Geography = - - = Ia 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry 1.10 ‘ 
Holgate’s Elementary Geometry - - - - 1.10 “ 
Bailey’s Botany Soe. = es = = Ep 
Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence - - - 0" 
Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Ecc- 

nomics . - . - . - - - 1.00 ‘‘ 
Trotter’s Geography of Commerce - - = - 1.10 ‘ 
Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English 

Composition ee || 
Carpenter’s Principles of English Grammar - - wo ** 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English and American Litera- 

ture - - - - - - - - - 1.00 “ 
Barss’s Nepos: Twenty Lives-_ - - -  - 90 ‘* 
Von Minckwitz’s Cicero: Ten Orations, with the 

Letters to His Wife - - - - - - Size ** 
Bain’s Poems of Ovid - . - - - - 
Ball’s Elements of Greek - - - - - 1.00 ‘ 
Hewett’s German Reader - - - - -_ 1.00 “ 
Peabody’s Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, and 

Hygiene - - - - - - = = 1.10 ‘‘ 
Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics - 1.10 ‘‘ 
Crew’s Elements of Physics - - - . = wp: ** 
Arey’s Elementary Chemistry - - - -  .90“ 
Waddell’s School Chemistry - - - 00: ** 


Hall and Knight’s Algebras 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Maecmillan’s Pocket English and American Clas- 


sics. Each volume - - - - - - $.25net 

Arabian Nights 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair 

Keary’s Heroes of Asgard 

Kingsley’s The Heroes 

Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 

Out of the Northland 

Seott’s The Talisman 

Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
Wilson’s Elementary Nature Readers 

First Reader - - - - - - - .35 net 

Second Reader - - - - . - - soo 
Wilson’s History Reader for Elementary Schools- __.60 “‘ 
Wright’s Heart of Nature Series 

First Book: Stories of Plants and Animals” - BO ** 

Second Book: Stories of Earth and Sky - - 30 ‘‘ 

Third Book: Stories of Birds and Beasts - - 30 ** 
Dickson’s From the Old World tc the New - - 50 “* 

A Hundred Years of Warfare - - - - 50 *“* 
Chamberlain’s How Weare Fed_ - - - - 40 ‘‘ 

How We are Clothed - - - - - - a9 *" 
McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 

Pioneers on Land and Sea - - - - - p< 


Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley - -_ - 40 
Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West a0 ** 
Hart’s Source Readers of American History 


No. 1: Colonial Children - - - . - .40 ‘‘ 
No. 2: Camps and Firesides of the Revolution _.50 “‘ 
No. 3: How Our Grandfathers Lived - - 60)** 
No. 4: The Romance of the Civil Wa - - .60 ** 
Holden’s Real Thingsin Nature - - - -  .65 “ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Philadelphia Teachers’ association 
has now thirty-five hundred members en- 
rolled, within a few hundreds of all the 
teachers in the schools of the city. 
So representative is it, that the Educa- 
tional club, for many years the foremost 
teachers’ association in the Pennsylvania 
metropolis, has come to doubt the advisa- 
bility of a separate existence, and it is 
seriously considering the recommenda- 
tion of its executive committee that a 
consolidation with the new Teachers’ 
association be effected. 


Ypsilanti, Mich., has established a 
school savings bank. It will be inaugu- 
rated Jan. 1, 1905. 

President Angell’s report of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the academic 
year ending September 22, 1904, has just 
come from the press. The total atten- 
dance was 3,957, a gain over the previous 
year of 154. Nearly fifty-six per cent. of 
the attendance was from Michigan. 
There were students from every state 
except Delaware and South Carolina, and 
every territory except Alaska. The 
number of women students was 716. 


King Alfonso of Spain has given his 
cordial consent to the establishment at 
Madrid of a Spanish-American college. 


Ambassador Jusserand has informed 
President Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia, that the French republic de- 
sires to present to the university a bust 
of General Lafayette modeled by Hou- 
dan, to ‘‘recall to the young generation 
who come to the university the days, 
now remote, when Americans and 
Frenchmen fought on the sacred soil of 
Virginia for the cause of independence.’’ 


Hon. John Barrett, United States min- 
ister to Panama, has given a fund to be 
used in distributing prizes to the young 


men and women now -in tlie regular 
courses of any American college or uni- 
versity in good standing who write the 
best essays on the relations of the United 
States with the Latin-American repub- 
lics. Mr. Barrett has designated Presi- 
dent Butler, of Columbia university, 
President Finley, of City college, and Dr. 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Re- 
views, as the judges of the essays. 


A. C. Nelson of Salt Lake City, super- 
intendent of public instruction in Utah, 
testified on Dec. 19 before the committee 
on privileges and elections of the United 
States senate, that in three hundred and 
thirty-six school buildings in Utah, classes 
of instruction in Mormon doctrines are 
held for the children after school hours. 
Mr. Nelson, who is a Mormon, said that 
the majority of these classes are taught 
by the regular school teachers. There 
are only six hundred and six school build- 
ings in the entire state, so that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nelson’s testimony, more than 
half of them are used for Mormon pro- 
paganda purposes. 


George Morris, of the Erasmus Hall 
high school in Brooklyn, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Bloomfield, 
N. J., to succeed Dr. W. E. Chancellor, 
who has gone to Patterson. Mr. Morris 
is a graduate of Rutgers college, class 
of ’89, and a master of arts of Columbia 
university. 


N. W. Ferris, the Michigan educator 
who at the recent election was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of that 
state, in an address at Chicago on Dec. 
28, before the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, said that women 
should not marry until they were able to 
support a husband. Mr. Ferris was not 
speaking in a jocular mood, for he went 
on to explain that before taking such a 


— 


serious step as marriage, every girl 
should be prepared for possible misfor- 
tunes. Accidents will happen at the 
most unexpected and annoying times, 
and every girl should be trained so that, 
in an apie. sone she can step in and 
take her husband’s place as the supporter 
of the family. [tis greatly to ooh ed 
that she will never have to exercise her 
bread winning abilities after her mar- 
riage, but if she has those abilities com- 
petently developed, it will conduce 
greatly to the security of the family and 
of society, and will avoid those deplora- 
ble spectacles of helpless families drift- 
ing along on the precarious support of 
relatives or neighbors, which we all oc- 
casionally see. 


The Council of Supervisors of the Man- 
ual Arts in its year book for 1904 = 
sents its fourth annual report, which 
will be seen to contain a most attractive 
list of studies—of manual, high, andele- 
mentary schools. 

Associate Superintendent Haney of 
New York has an article on the Course 
of Study in the Arts. This shows the 
practical organization of the course of 
study in elementary schools in the light of 
fundamental educational principles, to- 
gether with an account of the superin- 
tendent’s practice in New York. 

Walter Sargent has a consideration of 
the methods to be employed in teaching 
drawing to little children. Julia Cecelia 
Crimmins writes a constructive work in 
the primary grade, and a — appli- 
cation of the principles of design to the 
decoration of forms in the grammar 
grades is given by Ernest Allen Batch- 
elder. 

No commercial interest attaches to the 
sale of this year book. The — go to 
help make the next one of the series 
still better. 


BERGEN’S BOTANIES 


THESE BOOKS MEET ADEQUATELY THE REGENTS REQUIREMENTS 





Bergen’s Botanies were the first to combine a standard text, a practical laboratory course, 


and a key for systematic work 
text-books on the subject. 





a combination which has made them the most popular 


In New York State the books are used in 33 of the 45 cities, 
and in more Regents schools than are all other botanies combined. 





BERGEN’S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY Revised Edition 


This book has recently come from the press and is designed to furnish a half-year course in the subject for 


students in secondary schools. 


It differs from the earlier editions of the “‘ Elements’’ mainly in the greater 


stress laid on the topics of cecology and cryptogamic botany, in the somewhat abbreviated directions for his- 


tological work on seed plants, and in the greatly improved quality of the illustrations. 


be found on almost every page. 


Minor changes will 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 


A text which provides adequate material for a year’s work and gives particular attention to those branches 


which have been found most desirable for beginners. 


college or university which accepts cotany as the entrance requirement. 


BERGEN’S BOTANY 


The work is sufficient to prepare a student for any 


NOTEBOOK 


Bergen’s Notebook was prepared with the particular view of minimizing the amount of routine dictation for 
both teacher and pupil without doing any of the latter’s thinking tor him. 
trouble, but it will also lead the pupil to perform neat and accurate work. 


Not only will it save time and 
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In and Around New York City. 


The building committee of the board 
of education has received a communica- 
tion from the Park department, granting 
permission for the erection of two more 
temporary school structures under the Wil- 
liamsburg bridge approach, between East 
and Tompkins streets, and Mangin and 
Goerck streets. Four schools have al- 
ready been erected under the bridge. 


In his report to Mayor McClellan con- 
cerning the work of the schools during 
the past year, President Tifft shows that 
despite the cut of two million dollars in 
the educational budget, 57,025 additional 
pupils have been given seats by the open- 
ing of twenty-two new buildings and 
thirteen annexes, and when the nineteen 
buildings and twenty-nine annexes under 
way are completed, 49,550 more children 
will be accommodated. Three new high 
schools have also been opened, and four 
put under construction. The plans for 
school buildings which will seat twenty- 
five thousand children are about com- 
pleted, and work on them willsoon begin. 

The numberof teachers during the last 
twelve months has increased from 11,417 
to 11,815. This is an exceedingly small 
increase, the smallness being due princi- 
pally to the consolidation of classes. 


An additional wing is being constructed 
for school No. 8, in King street, Manhat- 
tan, Dr. Devlin, principal. it will afford 
class-room facilities for one hundred and 
sixty-five pupils, and a playroom on the 
ground floor. By means of the addition 
the part time classes in the school can be 
dispensed with, and the school building 
will be much improved in appearance. 


The board of education at a recent 
meeting re-elected District Superintend- 
ents Shallow and Haaren, tut the re- 





election of Associate City Superintendent 
Higgins was laid over at the request of 
Commissioner Warburg, of the committee 
on special schools, who claimed that 
Superintendent Higgins, who is supposed 
to represent the vacation schools, recre- 
ation centers, and evening schools on the 
board of superintendents, had not, in his 
opinion, taken the slightest interest in 
them. In addition to this assignment to 
the special schools, Mr. Higgins is a 
member of the committee on high schools, 
and is in charge of division five of the 
greater city, which comprises half of the 
borough of Brooklyn. 


On December 28, at the church of the 
Paulist Fathers, Ninth avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, began a conference of the 
Sunday school teachers in the Roman 
Catholic churches of this city. This is 
the first general gathering of the kind 
ever held. The conference is the out- 
come of talks held at the summer school 
at Lake Champlain in August and has 
_ hearty approval of Archbishop Far- 
ey. 


At adinner given in his honor at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 28, M. Yves 
Guyot, former minister of public works 
of France, anda most distinguished citi- 
zen of that country, was prevailed upon 
after much urging, to tell the story of 
how, during the days of the Commune, 
he saved the Conservatory of Arts from 
destruction by the rioters. The faces of 
the diners, among whom were former 
Vice-President Morton, and former Am- 
bassador Whitelaw Reid, showed, as they 
followed the animated narrative, all the 
interest which is generally bestowed 
only on the carefully,constructed novel. 
M. Guyot, without raising his voice 
above that ordinarily used at a dinner 
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table, brought, with true Gallic art, the 
flaming days of the Commune directly 
before his hearers. 


On the last day of the old year, the 
teachers of school No. 126, in East 
Twelfth street, gave a dinner at the St. 
Denis hotel to Miss H. Louise Clark, who 
retired in November from the principal- 
ship of the school. Miss Clark had been 
associated with this school for thirty- 
eight years. District Supt. Strauben- 
muller presided at the banauet. 


On the evening of Dec. 29, a reception 
and dinner was given at the Lincoln 
club, Brooklyn, in hor or of Commissioner 
Kiendl of the board of education, from 
which he retired because of the expira- 
tion of his term with the old year. Dis- 
trict Superintendent McCabe presided, 
and Commissioners Harkness, Donnelly, 
Wingate, and Collier were present. The 
honor was extended to Mr. Kiendl by dis- 
trict school board No. 40, of which he 
was amember, 


Associate Supt. E. L. Stevens recently 
addressed the Woman’s’ Educational 
Council of the Borough of Queens on the 
subject of ‘‘The Atypical Child.’’ The 
meeting was held at Flatbush, and was. 
entertained by Miss Lyles of No. 22 and 
Miss Bell of No. 20 


The fourth annual dinner of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School Alumni association 
was held on December 29, at the Hotel 
St. Denis. 


Secretary A. Emerson Palmer, of the 
board of education, has announced that 
former Mayor Low has consented to 
write an introduction to Mr. Palmer’s 
‘*The New York Public School,’’ which 
The Macmillan Company will bring out 



















They Teach: 1. 
hands as well as the head. 
To Provide also: 
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Small quarto, 144 pages 


The natural method proceeds by the self activity of the chil 
erary sources, basing the test upon thought values instead of upon word stories. 


The practical side of arithmetic. 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By WILLIAM O. KROHN 
These books are scientifically accurate. 


THE CULTURE READERS 


Embodying the Natural Method in Reading. * 
BOOh ONE—For first half of the first vear, 30c. 


Edited by JENNIE B. MERRILL, Pd. D. 
The others to ‘ge ua! 
. It draws its 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. YOUNG. Ph. D., Associate Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chieago, and 
LAMBERT L. JACKSON, A. M. Head of Department of Mathematics, State Normal school, Brockport, N. Y. 
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BOOK THREE ready soon 


Catalog and Circulars on application. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON-WARNER, Pd. D. 
BOOK TWO-—For Second half of the first year, 30c. 


ical ( 2. The doing of things that interest. 
Principles through problems drawn from everyday life. 
The needed material for the teacher. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health and How to Preserve it. By WILLIAM O. Kroun, Ph. D. 
, Ph. D. Small quarto, 252 pages 


They are interesting to children. They exert a real influence 
for healthful living. They are the first thorcughly sound common school text-books on Physiology and Hy- 
giene to be published. They have imitators but no equals. 
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this month. Mr. Low has read nearly 


the entire proof of the book, and has ex- Md 
—— himself as much pleased with or Cc rimary ra cS 
It; 


The work will be profusely illustrated, 
containing, among many other interest-_ Just Published 
ing pictures, a facsimile of the first page ne i d’ 
rs the rose Danes cong frm, = oom Bertha Hazard’s 
ook in 1805, showing De Witt Clinton’s 
subscription of two hundred dollars, by | Three Years With the Poets . oa es ; _—_ 


far the largest made. | ‘ . . ‘ , 
Mie, Daler will read omeeeen the! A text-book of poetry to be memorized by children during their first years in 


: | school, chosen with particular reference to their interests in lessons and play. 
— ecg = og hl | The grading of the selections has proved practical in classes under the com- 
ee ee | piler, who is the Principal of Miss Hazard’s School, Boston ; and the working 


fe i a ee ee | plan, with its simple show of purpose and system, readily appeals to children. 


the announcement, ‘‘A Century of Pub- | 
lic Schools in the City of New York.”’) William M. Lawrence’s 


Both lectures will be illustrated. 
Prof. Francis E. Lloyd, head of the, Riverside Graded Song Book 


pt - rye sadl a —o = Part One, for Primary and Intermediate Grades . . . . .40 
ege, assumed, at the new year, the edi- 
torial control of The Plant World, the Part Two, for Grammar Grades ; F - ‘ J P . .40 
official organ of the Wild Flower Pre- This book is based upon these principles: That in music, as in other subjects, 
servation Society of America. The Plant a class should master what is undertaken; that the proper question is, not how 
World is now in its seventh volume. many tunes have been learned, but how many songs have been mastered in 
thought and feeling; that such — bps — —_ should be 
: s largely committed to memory, and therefore should be worthy of being mem- 
ne ep ape ge a a gegen orized; that songs should be often reviewed in successive grades, and thus 

id | made a life possession; and that the words of standard songs should be often 


miracle play entitled ‘‘Telemachus,’’ | : : : ie 
sagmeneellin the martyrdom of the monk | thought an. for language work, in spelling, writing from memory, and 


of that name who finally stopped the | 
Roman gladitorial games. The play was | The editor is the Principal of the W. H. Ray School, Chicago, and also co- 
especially written for this occasion, and | editor of ‘‘The Riverside Song Book,’’ ‘‘The Choral Song Book and Instruc- 
rs in the spirit of the medieval sacred | tion Course,”’ etc. 

rama. 


The students of St. Francis Xavier’s 





The Christmas play at the Normal wah | Sent Free to all who write us, mentioning this advertisement, 

lege was a Roman comedy in four acts, | descriptive circulars, and a unique calendar for 1905. 

a — = * resident Hun- | 

ter and the faculty, who were present s 

and enjoyed the performance more than FLOUGHton, Mifflin G Company 
anyone else. he principal character | 

was Sapientissimus Justissimus Hunter-| Boston New York Chicago 
ar who was made Dictator of Rome for | 
ife. | 


Superintendents on Absences. I he Educational Foundations 


The board of superintendents has de- | : . . 
cided that it would be unwiseat the pres- Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 
ent time to adopt the modifications to the | : , 
by-laws governing leaves of absence! The Program for 1904-5.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
which were submitted to the board by | even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 
the Association of Women principals. several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
The association suggested that leave of following outline : 
absence with part pay be allowed to american EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 
teachers incapacitated after twenty, METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
years’ service, and to teachers who de-| TERMINOLOGY, EDUCATIONA!. LaSSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 


: | STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 
sire to be excused from duty for a| EacHING. 


i vi , 
phe] in order to devote themselves to 'O 1 $ fe} ear SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADETO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
stu y- r ‘ ,/UNn y 1.5 a y MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 
The superintendents say that in regard duct of suck elubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books wili be 


to the teachers incapacitated after twen- a a 
ty years of work, the proper result can ‘ . : 
best be obtained by a modification of the E. L. Kellogg & Co., ° e 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
present retirement law, and the superin- 
tendents are agreed ‘‘ with the associa- 
tion that any means looking to the sub- Kellogg’s Nelv 
stitution of efficient for inefficient service Series. For the 
without adding to the expense is of great ee ‘ r ‘ ‘ : 
advantage to the system.’’ 03 Te 4 first time really attractive merit cards are avail- 
In a to the proposition to grant a - able. These prove great incentives to better 
a phe Tig agthcnn dng ge hed ‘he i “3 work in schools. Parents much appreciate 
superintendents were ‘unwilling to rec- SSeS them. Send for samples. 
omment that any part of the funds should | ‘ 
be given to persons devoting time be- A A valuable new book by 
longing to the city to work primarily in- ; 


York 


tended for their own advancement.”’ CLASS MANAGEMENT rd ; egg sh ee 
ity Superintendent. 
The Graduates’ Club. . : 











Price, 80c.; postage, 
The Graduates’ club held a meeting TAYLOR 10c. ; 





and supper ol ee ] 

Dec. 27, at whic ancellor McCracken E 

of New York university was the guest of  VJymson's Education Through Nature 

honor. Dr. C. E. Meleney, associate su- is : 

a ggeneccg ted yseape nt of the The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, theory and prac- 

club, sai at the club had been grow- | F . ‘ 

ing rapidly - membership, and at the tice. Price, $1.25; postage, 10c. 

meeting on Jan. 9, the location of the ‘ 

club po would be announced. L. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Besides Chancellor McCracken, Presi- 

9g . y Bg Bin Boren te a pl EADERS will conferja favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


be one of the few surviving species of municating with advertisers. 
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‘*Crayola’”’ 


Prize Contest 
$525 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the best drawings made with 


“CRAYOLA” 


An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE 


Open to all boys and girls between 11 and 
20 years of age in different classes. 88 Cash 
Prizes from $50 00 down, aggregating $525.00. 
In addition 100 other prizes value $1.50 each. 

The subject may be Fruit, Flower, Animal, 
Figure, ag Marine or Still Life, De- 
sign for Poster, Rug, Wall Paper, Book Cover, 
Stained Glass Window, Room Interior, Port- 
folio, Pottery, Calendar, or Colored Map 

Contestclosed April 5th 1905. Awards made 
April 20th, 1905. ist of Prize Winners an- 
nounced in June issues of *‘School Arts Book,” 
‘Normal Instructor,” and * School Journal.” 


The Jury is composed of 
MR. WALTER SARGENT 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts 


MR. FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Prof. of Pedagogy, Art and Design, N. Y. Art 
School 


MR. FRANK FORREST FREDERICK 
Prof. Art and Design, University of Illinois 





Full particulars mailed free 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulten Street, - New York 









































JUDSON AND BENDER’S 


Graded Literature Reader's 


FOLLOWIKG IS A PARTIAL LIST OF CITIES THAT HAVE 
RECENTLY ADOPTED THE SERIES IN WHOLE OR IN PART: 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Brookirn Elizabeth Waco 

St. Louis Salt Lake City Stockton 
Baltimore Yonkers Chicopee 
Buffalo Duluth Columbus, Ga. 
Detroit Hous'on Kankakee 
Washington Portland, Me Rutland 
Jersey City Lincoln Mt. Vernon 
Providence Binghamton Jamestown 
Indianapolis Haverhill Millville 
Kansas City Montgomery Manistee 
Rochester Auburn Bloomfield 
Syracuse Joliet South Bethlehem, Pa. 
New Haven Council Bluffs New Rochelle 
Paterson Meriden Piymouth, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Waltham Stamford 
Hartford Kingston Gloucester City 
Camden Newport Nebraska City 
New Bedford Bayonne Beloit 

Trenton Saginaw Owosso, Mich. 
Bridgeport Atlantic City Cortland 

Des Moines Passaic Oneonta 
Evansville Orange Burlington, N. J. 
Somerville New Brunswick Njagara Fails 
Watertown Kalamazoo Meriden 
Webster City, lowa East Orange Ca:skill 


AND THE STATES OF LOUISIANA, GEORGIA, 
ALABAMA AND VIRGINIA 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & Co. 
Publishers 
44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
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TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


is more easily accomplished on a 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


than on any other typewriter. 


Schools teaching typewriting should teach the touch 
method of operating if they expect to achieve the best 
results. 
The best results can only be achieved when a typewriter 


like the Fox Typewriter is used. 


Fox Typewriters are placed on free trial anywhere. 


Special proposition for Schools. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


468 N. FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, M CH. 

















HE best thought of the day on teaching the 
subject of Commercial Geography is that it 
should be presented inductively. 


SANFORD’S 
Outlines of Commercial Geography 


presents it in this manner and will enable you to get 
positive and substantial results and your pupils such 
a knowledge of the science and the facts as to be 
most useful to them in business life. 


OFFICE METHODS - PART III 


Is now ready. It represents in perfect detail the 
Wholesale Lumber Business. Is an advanced work, 
both as to accounting and business features. Will 
follow any preparatory work. A quasi practice plan 
using some of the latest and best office devices. 


The correspondence of teachers is solicited. 





Address 


Chicago Hew Work 














January 7, 1905 
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the old —— president, who are dying 
out before the new species, the univer- 
sity presidents. ‘‘The new species,’’ 
continued Dr. Finley, ‘‘know little of 
Greek or Latin and care less. They are 
more familiar with finance than with 
mathematical dimensions. They must 
know how to beg, and yet keep their 
names off the lists kept by the charity 
societies. I have been told that my days 
are numbered, as the college president is 
being crowded out between the higher 
education of the high schools and the uni- 
versities. That may be true, but I be- 
lieve that there will always be the need 
of the service of the American college to 
transmit the heritage of past experience 
to the pupils of the present.”’ 

_ President Tifft of the board of educa- 
tion evoked cheers when he said, ‘‘ After 
practicing at the bar for thirty years I 
am convinced that education is the only 
thing that the sheriff cannot take away 
from you.”’ 


Headmasters’ Association. 


__ The Headmasters’ association concluded 
its two days’ session at the Hotel Astor by 
giving a banquet on the evening of Dec. 
28, at which President Finley of City col- 
lege was the guest of honor. Dr. Fin- 
ley. by — made the same speech 
which he delivered at Princeton some 
time ago on the need of a state appro- 
peotion for higher education. President 

ifft of the board of education spoke also. 

The following are the new officers of 
the association: Pres., John Tetlow, 
Boston; Vice-Pres., Dr. John Buchanan; 
Sec’y, R. G. Huling, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
: Randall Spaulding, Montclair, 


Dr. Page and No. 77. 

On December 22 a testimonial dinner 
was given to Edward L. Page, principal 
of the boys’ department of school No. 
77, Manhattan, in celebration of the 


twentieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the school. Those present were 
the teachers now on the force of No. 77, 
and a large number of those who have 
formerly been attached to it. Many of 
these former teachers now occupy much 
higher educational positions. Dr. Hunt, 


the district superintendent, was the only _ 


invited guest. He spoke of Mr. Page.as 
the moving spirit in theschool. » 
Dr. Haney, superintendent of manual 
training and a former teacher) in the 
school, told of the work of No. 77 whén 
manual training was still struggling’ for 
recognition, and lauded Mr. Page’s*ghare 
in the educational advance of the day, 
Bernard J. Devlin, principal of school No. 
13, the Bronx, made a delightful speech, 
full of pleasant reminiscences of No. 77, 
and then Dr. Magie, principal of No. 18, 
Manhattan, spoke of the principals who 
began their teaching experience in ‘‘77.”’ 
r. Page was presented with a hand- 
some scarf-pin set with diamonds, and 
responded to the toast ‘‘77,’’ laying 
especial emphasis on the spirit of co- 
operation which had always character- 
ized the work of his teachers. 


Christmas Eve. at the C. C. C. 


On Christmas eve, the City College 
clubhouse was the scene of a jollification. 
The members sat down to a ’possum and 
sweet potato supper which was the 
crowning triumph of the steward’s culi- 
nary skill, served in the esthetically re- 
novated dining room, the Christmas gift 
of E. Francis Hyde, ’61. 

The kitchen and entrance hall have 
been decorated artistically by M. 
Graul for which the house committee- 
received a unanimous vote of thanks. 
The president announced his appoint- 
ments to the ‘‘committee on co- 
operation and college affairs’’: Hon. 

erdinand Shack ’74, chairman, Hon. 
John Hardy 7538, Wm. C. Hess 67, H. G. 
Schneider ’87, John Lieberman ’97. 


You Know--We Know---Everybody Knows How Important the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Ave for Complete Protection to the Text-Books from Daily 
Flandling, Wear, Soiling and Tear, and How Great /s 
the Increase of the lives of the books thus Protected 
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This, perhaps the most important com- 
mittee of the club, will work jointly with 
the similar committee of the associate 
alumni appointed in October to carry out 
President Tifft’s idea of co-operation and 
harmony in all parts of our city system 
of schools of which the City college is 
the crown. 

The topiteof the evening as stated by 
Col. Retchtine a ‘The Differentiation 
of the Individuakand his Triumph over 
Environment.’’, Messrs. Lerussore, Lie- 
berman, Sebneider, Shack, and Dr. 
Briggs discussed At. Mr. Shack who 
closed the debaté took a strong stand 
against ‘‘hazing,’’ upholding Nicholas 
Me Butler “of Columbia. Later in the 
evening Mr. Shack recited some poems 
learned forty years ago at Upper Cana- 
da college, showed his skill as a fencer 
with the club’s relic of ’61, a cavalry sa- 
ber, entertained us by feats of strength 
and parlor magic. He held the inter- 
ested attention of some of the members 
until a very early hour. 

On Saturday Dec. 31 a New Year 
watchnight service will be held under di- 
rection of Chaplain Briggs. Jan. 21, 
1905, an informal reception for members 
only will be given in honor of President 
John H. Finley, LL.D. 


I. K. U. Committee. 


During the holiday week an important 
committee of the International Kinder- 
garted Union held its session at the 
Westminster hotel. Ten cities are rep- 
resented on the committee, among whose 


C. members are Miss Vanderwalker, super- 


visor of kindergartens of Milwaukee; 
Miss McCullough, supervisor in St. Louis, 
Miss Patty Hill, supervisor in Louisville, 
and Miss Laura Fisher, supervisor in 
Boston. Among the members from New 
York city are Dr. Fanny B. Merrill and 
Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, directors of pub- 
lic kindergartens. Miss Annie Laws, of 








THE SAVING Is ENoRMOUS, THE Cost VERY LITTLE Remember,‘‘A stitch in time saves nine’ 


THE HOLDEN SELF-BINDERS 


For REPAIRING Broken and Weakened Bindings and 
Fastening in Loose Leaves; and 


THE HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 
For MENDING Torn Covers 


ARE A NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P. O. BOX 643 
SAMPLES FREE 
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The sale of the B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO.’S 
School Books has doubled within the past 





two years. Texas alone used more 
than half a million of their 


GRADED CLASSICS 


Readers last season. 


BF. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, - ° - RICHMOND, VA. 


Cincinnati, president of the National ’ ‘ ’ 

‘seas A GOOD SCHOOL PENCIL 
On Dee. 23, Mrs. Kraus- Boelte gavea 

dinner at the Hotel San Remo in honor 

of the committee. Among those present ~f 

were Superintendent Maxwell, Chancellor STUDENTS SKETCHING - ~Clhirhard SUC Er % 439 - -HB # 

McCracken, of New York university, ; 

Dean Russell, of Teachers college, Dean 

Balliet, of the School of Pedagogy, Dr. EBERHARD FABER’S ‘‘STUDENTS’ SKETCHING’? PENCIL, NO. 4389 

Livermore, president of Adelphi college, 

Brooklyn, Miss Emma Johnson, principal 

of the Brooklyn training school, Mr. ROUND, NATURAL POLISH, AND CONTAINS A HIGH GRADE, THICK 

Ossian Lang, editor of THE SCHOOL BLACK LEAD. MADE IN THREE DEGREES OF HARDNESS: B, HB, H 

JOURNAL, Associate Superintendents 

Meleney and Haney, and Professor 








Lough. EBERHARD FABER ¢ 3 $2 NEW YORK 
On Dec. 29, Miss Haven gave a recep- . : ; : : 
tion at the Ethical Culture school, to First Pencil Factory Established in America 





meet the committee, and on Jan. 3a 
public meeting was held at the hall s Se 604 OO94 SOSK OOOO 990OS FGOO: SE CESSES SESS ODE OO OS BECO 


education. 


Miss Patty Hill, of the Louisville kin- | 3 
dergarten, has been invited by Teachers | a U 
college to remain in New York during | 3 


January and lecture at the college on| 
kindergarten methods. of PARKER P. SIMMONS added to 
present New York City Supply List for 1905 


: 


| 
New York University. | 
| 


Frank A. Vanderlip, assistant secretary | oe i ~e — ON THE HUMAN Bopy eet 5 = 
of the treasury during the administration = EILL’S PUNCTUATION - 7 i 3 4 
of President McKinley, and now first 355 PECK’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC - - - - - ‘a 

2877A HOBB’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY - - - - $1.04 


gave a lecture on December 19, before | 
the School of Commerce, Accounts, and | 
Finance of New York university, on the | 
subject of ‘‘Investments.’’ Mr. Vander- | 
lip dealt especially with federal and muni- | 
cipal bonds. 

Col. Charles E. Sprague, president of | 
the Union Dime Savings institution, and | 
professor of the theory of accounts in the | @ee¢ BEES GOELAF LD SOCOF OODE SOO4E OOOOES 66646406 F500 0006 6006 9664 
school has written a book on investment | 
accounts, which will appear shortly. It} 
ice be the third number in the schools a ; 
studies in business. | 4 2 

Prof. L. J. Thompkins, of the law fac- | ine aay tie 
ulty, has been given leave of absence for 7 type writer 
such portion of the first three months of 
the new year as may be necessary in or- 
der that he may attend to his duties as a 
member of the assembly of the state leg- , 
islature. Professor Thompkins will, how- 
ever, be at the building on Washington 
square during part of each week. 


Oan be obtained f.0m Lepository after January 1st 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, PUBLISHER 


3 EAST 14th STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 


‘ ' ' ' ' 
OLOL4464 66 64 bb. 6 by Ob bn bn bbb bn bn bn bn 
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vice-president of the City National bank, | 2877 HoBB’s PLANE GEOMETRY z z 








Zion in East Africa. 


Israel Zangwill, in a recent address in 
Cooper Union, New York, urged the 
Jews of the United States to aid the 
roposed colony in British East Africa. 
He advised the Jews with their genius 
for righteousness, to establish a Jewish 
state in which justice shall be better 
done than in any existing state, in which 
morality stands higher and crime lower, 
and in which poverty and wealth are not 
so terribly divided. 

Mr. Zangwill pointed out that the 
colonization of the territory of Guas 
Ngishu Plateau, which embraces 5,000 
square miles in East Africa, would at 
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least constitute a valuable ste ping stone | SRS REESE SEEKS EEE pe a ee ae A 


toward the ideal home sought by his race. 
There are plenty of courageous, able- les 
bodied men who should be willing to/| 

undertake the task of pioneers in such | 
a cause, and the work ought not to be| 
delayed. 


Divided Authority. | 


The board of education, at its meeting | 
on Dec. 28, authorized President Titft to | 
appoint a special committee to ascertain | 
the rights and powers of the board in re- | 
gard to the lighting of the school build 
ings. According to the recent report of 
the committee on finance, the board had 
undisputed control of the lighting, but in 


wy) 
Or 





Have an excellence peculiarly their 
own. The best results are only produced 
by the best methods and means —the 
best results in Photograph, Poster, and 
other mounting can only be attained 
by using the best mounting paste— 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


(Excellent novel brush with each jar.) 


Pictures 
Mounted 
With » 


HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 


SREB 
Bee tee eae Be 


A At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ 
Materials and Stationery 


A 3-oz jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or 
circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 





MANUFACTURERS 
se hen ge gence re mt roe NEW YORK CHICAGO—LONDON 
epartment of water supply, claimed the he | '@) U N i ER a ae 
control and was upheld in his contention { Main Office. 271 Hinth St. | Bresklys. 





Factory, 240-44 Eighth St. {N.Y.,U.S. A. 


a tetatetet eta tet atest «tet et ete 


MERE ER 


by the corporation counsel. In the Gun- | 
nison case, the court of appeais held that | 
the board of education was a separate | 
corporation of the state, and under that) 
7 seep ag es eT a ee — ‘ 
tion of the lighting of the school build- | 
ings should be given back to it. An ap-| Geo metric Problems 
peal will be made to the board of estim- | 
ate to transfer the lighting funds to the 
education department from the depart- | 
ment of water supply, and failing in| 
this, a further appeal will be made to. 
the state commissioner of education for | 
a decision of the disputed question. 
This divided authority has worked in- | 
jury to the schools. The water depart- | 
ment has made special regulations and | 
issued instructions to teachers. Com- | 
missioner Adams, chairman of the build- | 
ing committee, stated that there had | 


EE EE EES 


A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy - ~ - - 30 


ete far the seheols and Commosoner | 1@Xt-Books of Art Education 


Dix, chairman of the committee on sup- 


| 





on stated that the work of the schools | 
ad been hampered by reason of the re- 

uirements of the water department that 
the board must pay for electricity and 
gas used in ventilating, science work, | 
and cooking. 


| 
Board of Education Notes. | 


The board of education has passed | 
resolutions by which the conflicting sub- | 
divisions of section 48 of the by-laws 
have been reconciled. These sub-divisions | 
provided, one that one hundred days, and | 
the other that one hundred and fifty days | 
of absence from teaching unexcused, | 
should be construed as neglect of duty. | 
Economics was added to the list of 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy ° « i 4 .25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - - - New York 











studies = bing — 2 — a—_ B d ] Hi t | 
ants in the high schools will be granted. W ( 
‘ ad : : oe om — > r O a a y ¢ n : a O © 

nyder, of the Girls’ high school, Brook- 
] ’ were among the ri retired by | Nos. 667 to 677 Broadway, cor. 3rd St., New York 
fe board at their own request, being | aed A 
- first high om teachers to go on, 

irement list. ; ' ma 

. ae report of the com-| Altogether the Largest Hotel Property in New York, in close proximity to all the 
mittee on economy, as presented to the’ Fashionable Stores, Theatres, and Principal Attractions of the City. 
executive committee, was approved, as | 
was also the report of the committee on| GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT Passengers can take Fourth Avenue Electric Cars 
sites on the selection of schcol sites at direct to Bond Street, one block in front. PASSENGERS ARRIVING BY ANY 
West Houston and Clark streets, be-| OF THE FERRIES or either FOREIGN 
tween Varick and Hudson streets, at) OR COASTWISE STEAMERS can take 
Stanton and Forsyth streets, and adjoin- | any Cross-Town Car, or walk to Broad- 
ing school No. 54, Queens. The com-| way and take Electric Cars direct to the 
mittee on economy will later present an Hotel, or, via the Sixth Avenue Elevated, 
extended report, designating what stopping at Bleecker Street Station, 
branches of the school work must suffer. | three minutes from Hotel. 

The resolutions submitted by Com- 
missioner Everett that the board seek to | 
exchange the site of school No. 144 for | 
the Ludlow street jail in order that | 
school No. 187, which adjoins the jail | 
may be enlarged, was referred to the | 
committee on sites. 

The Girls’ Technical high school was | 
given the use of the sixty-sixth street | 
annex of the De Witt Clinton high school, | 
and eleven rooms in school No. 165 were | 
por ye to the De bo — high | 
school as a recompense. was also re- | 4 . 
—S Pars in Peed — bergen | United States Hotel Tilly Haynes, Proprietor B’aw’y Central Hote! 
should be introduced into the Bryant high | A 
school, = . | Boston Daniel C. Webb, Manager New York 








The Central is run on both the American and 
Luropean Plans 


The Regular Tariff of Charges for each 
Person will be: 

For Room Only - 1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 
ae * and Board, 2.50, 3.00, ‘ 3.50 
** Single Meals - - - : - 75 cents 

** Room with Parlor or Bath, Extra. 








Send for Large Colored Map of New York, Sree 
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IT PAYS. PICTURE STUDY IN THE PUBLIC 


Beginning with the New Year, are you planning to do this work ? 


GbhePerru 


Picture 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE one year, monthly except, July and August, and one dollar’s worth of the Pictures in 
‘ t erry Pictures, or 20 Indian Portraits in Colors, or our 
selected set of 100 Perry Pictures, Boston Edition. ALL FOR 


Colors, or one dollar’s worth of the New York 


Edition 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. 


Size, 53 x 8. 


Send three 2c. stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature 
illustrations, two pictures, and a picture in three colors. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER WITH 


The Perry Magazine 


This offer expires January 31 


this offer expires January 31. Do not miss the articles describing the World’s Great Paintings a 


ning with the January number. SEND 


THE PERRY 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 


number. 2 of the paintings exhibited at the 
NOW 


Send all mail orders to Malden 


St. Louis Exposition are to be published in this Magazine, begin- 


PICTURES COMPANY 


1 50. To new subscribers only. Remember 


BOX 17, MALDEN, MASS. 


ara 


SCHOOLS 





aring in every 





BODENHAUSEN MADONNA 
The one-cent size are5 to 8times this 
size 





Corporal Punishment Forbidden. 


At its meeting on Dec. 28, the board 
of education rejected by a vote of twenty- 
two to sixteen the project to restore cor- 
poral discipline in the public schools. In 
October the committee on elementary 
schools reported against any such return 
to the use of the rod, but four of the 
nine members, Commissioners Wilsey, 
Hamlin, Kelly, and Payne signed a min- 
ority yy in which they strongly urged 
that it had been shown to be necessary 
for — the discipline of the 
schools, that the principal should have 
the parental power which every one 
admits is proper in the home. Eighty- 
seven per cent. of the male principals of 
the greater city were behind the minority 
members of the committee in these 
views. 

In opening the discussion in the board 
General Wingate said that the board 
should not withhold from the principals 
any means of maintaining discipline. It 
was impossible to relegate the authority 
to the parent. It was equally impossible 
to send all the unruly boys to the Tru- 
ants’ Home, as the home was already 
overcrowded. The lack of corporal dis- 
on was tending to demoralize the 
ools. 


Commissioner Donnelly said that after 
thirty-five years trial of a ‘moral 
suasion ’’ system of discipline, the prin- 
cipals had declared it to be a failure, and 
indeed many principals were to-day vio- 
lating the by-law and administering cor- 
= punishment in defiance of the 

oard’s prohibition. Conditions had 

changed in New York and many — 
now came from homes where only the 
rod was used in enforcing obedience, 
therefore, in the school those boys would 
obey only the rod. The present system 
put too great a tax upon the teacher, and 
it must be remembered that not every 
teacher was to use the instrument of 
chastisement, but only a principal or a 
teacher designated by him. 

Commissioner Lummis opposed the use 
of the rod as a return to barbarism, and 
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an action which would bring disgrace 
upon the city. To punish by beating was 
a brutal thing, and he, for one, would 
not place a rod in the hands of teachers 
to be used against little children. 

Commissioner McGowan agreed with 
Mr. Lummis, declaring that the efficient 
teacher can control without the rod, and 
it was the feeble teacher who desired to 
resort to it. He heard of enough un- 
authorized corporal punishment in the 
schools at present without authorizing 
= an antiquated method of disci- 
pline. 

Com. M. S. Stern said that he had 
failed to notice any lack of discipline in 
the schools. There appeared to be acer- 
tain set of persons to whom discipline in 
the class-room meant more than instruc- 
tion, by discipline always meaning their 
own particular brand of the article. Dis- 
cipline and organization seemed the 
mania of a certain order of minds. He 
saw no reason to return back to 1870; in 
no other department of human affairs 
was there an agitation to obliterate thir- 
ty-five years. Moreover the board must 
recollect that the power of the rod would 
inevitably be abused, and even if the 
abuse was small, it was unpleasant to 
contemplate its exercise in a single case. 
The future American citizen should be 
respected, even before he reached the 
voting age, and as to a likeness between 
the powers exercised by the parent and 
by the principal, when all principals 
loved their scholars with the affectionate 
solicitude of the average parent it would 
be time to put the principal in all things 
in loco parentis. No man was good 
enough nor wise enough to be given an 
indiscriminate license to beat another 
man’s child. 

Following the debate the vote was 
taken with the result noted above. 


An Athletic Field for New York 
Boys. 


The first annua! meeting of the Public 
School Athletic league was held at the 
hall of the board of education on the 





ORING BRAIN POWER 


evening of Dec. 20. Superintendent 
Maxwell made known the fact that Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, the former president 
of the United States Steel corporation, 
contemplated turning over to the board 
of education the one hundred and fifty 
acres of land on Staten Island which he 
has been improving for some time, the 
property to be used as an athletic field 
for the public school children of New 
York. Dr. Maxwell said that Mr. 
Schwab was also having built a special 
steamer and a specialdock, that the boys 
might travel to the grounds in perfect 
safety. 

Gen. George W. Wingate, president of 
the league, and a member of the board 
of education, presided at the meeting. 
He said that one reason for the excellent 
results produced by the league during its 
one year of existence was that there 
had been avoided any disagreement be- 
tween those interested in athletics and 
the principals and teaching force of the 
schools. The league had made it a rule 
never to attempt anything in a school 
that did not have the approval of the 
principal. Every competitor in any of 
the games must be up to the average in 
his studies and deportment. Therefore 
many of the boys who have been irregular 
in their attendance, and inattentive and 
disobedient had become models—because 
they wanted to compete in the games. 
The league was now taking steps to or- 
ganize a girls’ auxiliary, in order to ex- 
tend the benefits of athletics to them. 

General Wingate said that the great- 
est difficulty the league had had to con- 
tend against was suitable grounds for 
the games, and he appealed to the citi- 
zens of New York to enable the boys in 
the public schools, as well as the colle- 
gians at the great universities, to enjoy 
all the benefits of an athletic training. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, director of 
physical training in the public schools, 
outlined a possible building in the heart 
of the city with baths, gymnasium, an 
indoor track and roofed over athletic 
field, which he noped some philanthropic 
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The Kidneys 


When they are weak, tor- 
pid, or stagnant., the whole 
system suffers. Don’t, neg- 
lect. them at, this time, but 
heed the warning of the 
aching back, the bloated 
face, the sallow complexion, 
the urinary disorder, and 
begin treatment at once with 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which contains the best, and 


safest, curat.ive subst.ances. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Kidneys, No. 8. 
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millionaire might feel inclined some day 
to. build for the benefit of New York’s 


boys. 

a Maxwell, after speak- 
ing of Mr. Schwab’s proposed gift, said 
that it was the children of the crowded 
sections of the city that needed physical 
training most. In this city they num- 
bered fifteen hundred to the acre, as 
against five hundred in the most crowded 
sections of London and Berlin. He sug- | 
gested that the league apply for a part | 
of the one hundred and sixty acres re- | 
cently acquired by the board of education | 
for a truant home in Queens. In the| 
meantime the leagueshould try to obtain 
the use of the roof gardens of the ten 
schools in Manhattan and three in Queens 
that possess them. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
Pres., Gen. George W. Wingate; Vice- 
Presidents, President Finley of the City 
college, Rev. W.S. Rainsford, rector of 
St. George’s church, and Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle, dean of the Roman Catholic 
cathedral; Treas., S. R. Guggenheim; 
Sec’y, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick; Direct- 
ors, Dr. William H. Maxwell, John H. 
Finley, Rev. M. J. Lavelle, James E. 
Sullivan, Dr. C. Ward Compton, Gus- 
tavus J. Kirby, John S. Huyler, Henry 
N. Tifft, William Thayer Brown, Thomas 
O. Baker, William H. Andrews, and John 
R. Van Wormer. 


New England. 


At the annual dinner of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Boston 
on December 23, it was reported by the 
committee having the matter in charge 
that two hundred thousand dollars had 
already been subscribed for the tempo- 
rary income fund of the institute. 


The treasurer of Harvard university 
has received two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand dollars from the estate of the 
late George Smith, 758, of St. Louis. 
When this fund reaches four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars by accumula- 
tion, it is ‘to be used, according to the 
donor’s will, in the erection of three dor- 
mitories, the James Smith hall, the Per- 
we Smith hall, and the George Smith 

all. 


The precise falling off in the registra- 
tion at Harvard university, is now 
known, since the catalog has been pub- 
lished, to be five hundred and forty stu- 
dents. President Eliot says that this is 
due to the increased entrance require- 
ments for the graduate schools, and be- 
cause many students in the college are 
going thru in three years, as, adds Dr. 
Eliot, ‘‘they ought to.’’ 


Prin. William M. French of the Maple- 
wood school at Malden, Mass., and Prin. 
Frank A. Hobart of the Lincoln school of 
the same place, have resigned their 
offices, the resignations to take effect 
the first of the year. Mr. French leaves 
in order to take charge of a teachers’ 
agency in Boston, and Mr. Hobart has 
accepted the mastership of the Lyman 
school, East Boston. 


Edward Day Collins has been elected 
principal of the state normal school at 
Johnson, Vt. Mr. Collins is a graduate 
of Yale, class of ’96, and after receiving 
the degree of Ph.D. from that university, 
acted as an instructor in history there. 


Ernest L. Silver, Dartmouth ’99, super- 
intendent of schools at Rochester, N. H., 
has been elected by the board of instruc- 








Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. They areused only internally. 
To stop pain one five-grain tablet is ad- 
ministered at once; twenty minutes later 
the same dose is repeated, and if neces- 
sary a thirddose is given twenty minutes 





after the second.—Hugo Engel, M. D., in 





the Boston Medicaland Surgical Reporter. 
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HAMMOND’S 


NEW MAPS 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Contains a new series of physical, political and 
historical maps accompanied by an index-gazet- 
teer of the p.incipal towns of the world. 144 
pages, 10x13 inches. Sample pages free. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


In the ordinary atlas the land has received so 
much consideration that the ocean has to a great 
extent been neglected. Oceans and seas have 
been cut up irrespective of their natural bound- 
aries in order to allow of the land being better 
delineated. This new work, however, makes 
the ocean the first consideration. _ In place 
of maps of continents, wapsof the various oceans 
are given, and maps of smaller seas aad com- 
mercial waterways take the place of maps of 
countries. Coaling stations, Ame:ican and Brit- 
ish Consular Agencies, distances, light houses, 
light ships, hundred fathom liae, etc. Many 
maps of ports. Exclusively copper plates, 
beautifully colored. 


COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 


An entirely new series, showing clearly both 
physical and political features. 
Catalogue mailed on receipt of request 


C. Ss. HAMMOND & CO. 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. : ; 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on az equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
prove an inducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official] 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls - - Mass. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS A 
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Latest and most up-to-date plans and | 

— for new buildings or remod- | 
m in 

Plans submitted and estimates furnished 
free of charge. 
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Boards and Trustees. 
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ARCAITECT 
Smithville Flats, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
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tion of Portsmouth, N. H., to be were | 
;intendent of that ‘town, the former Sonal 
| perintendent of Portsmouth, H. C. Mor- | 
|rison having been elected to the state | 
| superintendency. | 


|__ Early next spring President Hadley, of | 

| Yale, will take a trip thru the South, and | | 
‘attend the meetings of the five Yale | 
‘alumni associations in that section—the | 
| Savannah, New Orleans, Louisville, Ala- | 
| bama, and Texas associations. The | 
Southern students at Yale have increased | 
by twenty per cent. during the last few | 
years, and remembering how porular | 
Yale was in the South before the Civil | 
war, Dr. Hadley proposes to do all he| 
can to persuade the boys of the former | 
slave states to come to New Haven for | 
their education. 


The Hay Memorial chapel of Westmin- | 
ster school, Lindburg, Conn., was de- 
stroyed by fire on December 21. It was 
given to the school by the secretary of 
state asa memorial tohis son, Adelbert S. 
Hay, United States counsul at Pretoria, 
who was killed by an accident at New 
Haven in the spring of 1901 while arrang- 
ing for the triennial celebration of his 
class’ graduation from Yale. The loss is 
estimated at twelve thousand dollars, 
only partly covered by insurance. Head- | 
master W. L. Cushing and the teachers 
had to form a bucket brigade in order to | 
save the other school buildings. The| 
boys had just left for the holidays. 


Benjamin Franklin fund managers, of 


tional parishes in the city, a letter from 
President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was read, trans- 
mitting an offer from Mr. Andrew Car- 
regie. 

Mr. Carnegie offers to give four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the sum that the 
Benjamin Franklin fund now has at its 
disposal, if the entire amount of eight 
hundred thousand dollars be used for es- 
tablishing a school for the industrial | 
training of men and women along the 
lines of the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s 
school, in New York, and the Cooper 
Union. The municipality of Boston 
must, however, provide the site. 

Mr. Carnegie says that he is a trustee 


‘*T do not hesitate to say that to the best | 
of my knowledge no money has produced | 
more valuable results.’ 


school in Springfield, Mass., 


will be an elaborate structure, modeled 
largely on the manual training school in 
St. Louis. There will be an assembly 
hall having a seating capacity of six hun- 
dred, and a large gymnasium. 





|having a capacity of thirty-six forges 
‘and a small furnace. Adjacent to the 
| forge-shop will be the foundry, and lead- 
jing out of that the wood turning shop. 
|In the basement will also be located the 
eee shop. 

it fone will contain the joinery, 
i. act ta shop, the pattern making 
|room, and the sawroom. The wood fin- 
ishing room, the electrical room, and the 


various rooms for drawing will be on the | 


|second story. Re-enforced concrete will 

deaden the vibration of the machines, 
and keep their noise and dust from other 
parts of the building. 
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N CONSUMPTION 


At a meeting on December 21, of the | 
Boston, that is, according to the great | 


citizen’s will, of the pastors of the oldest | 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Congrega- | | 


In the basement will be a forge-shop, | 


Doing a Large 


Business 


usually means assuming large 
risks—too large to be a safe 
burden upon an_ individual 
estate. 

Wise business men carry 
special insurance to relieve 
their personal estate of this 
risk. All such will be in- 
terested in “A Banker’s Will,” 
containing the instructions of 
a New York Bank President to 
his trustees regarding invest- 


ment of his personal estate. 

A $1,000,000 policy is another insurance 
romance of special application to men 
of affairs, described in ‘‘The Largest 
Annual Premium. 

Send to-day for both pamphlets. 
This Company ranks 
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of both the schools mentioned, and adds, | 


New Technical High School. | 


The plans for the new technical high | 
are com-| 
pleted, and show that this building, for | 
which $225,000 has been appropriated, | 
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Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
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The Study of Fiction 


by Correspondence. H. A DAVIDSON, of The 
Sudy-Gutde Yer es, wil take this winter a few 
Students for Courses in Fiction, two less ns per 
month; papers corrected, instruction by corres- 
pondence. Terms two dollars per_lesson. No 
student for less than three months. Two Courses, 
elementary and advanced. Address 


H. A. DAVIDSON 
The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 

















for you, it matters not what your oceu- | 


pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 





GC preeely fort years we have published Our Times ex- 
Prosaly for teachers and schools, It yoy ong ur 
mt history Tight azine—once a month, 50c. & The 
whole world right up to date—current events, carr 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history po pcm AY, eeps you 
posted; sharpens the wits o yourself and your 
oan apie 8 as no book does. Subscribers fe it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us . club (40c. each) and use it in 
ar schoo) ‘his year, as thousands are . b 
ELLOGG & Co., 61 Kast Ninth Street, New ‘ork, 


Current Magazines. 


The Omaha World-Herald contained 
the following advertisement a few days 
before Christmas: ‘‘ Doll for sale to buy 
warm clothing. Address L,, World-Her- 
ald.’’ The advertisement attracted im- 
mediate attention. An investigation 
was started, and it was discovered that 
a little girl.of eight, the only child of a 
widow, had, without taking the advice 
or consent of any one, written out the 
advertisement and taken it to the news- 
paper office. Her mother was bedridden 
and in extremely destitute circumstances, 
and the child had determined to sacrifice 
her beloved doll in order to buy some 
comfortable clothes for her. 

It is needless to say that such a sacri- 
fice was not necessary. Not only from 
Omaha, but from Nebraska and all the 
neighboring states gifts have been pour- 
ing in on the little girl. She can keep 
her doll. 

The February World’s Work will con- 
tain an article by Baron Kaneko, for- 
merly a cabinet advisor of the Mikado, 
and ‘still a member of the House of 
Peers. Baron Kaneko tells what Japan 
will do after the war, what she believes 
to be her role in China and the Far East. 
As the first statement of such a nature 
from any Japanese statesman, this article 
will attract wide attention. 


Birds and Nature in natural colors is 
the treat that is offered to the subscrib- 
ers of the beautiful magazine bearing 
this title. It is edited by William Kerr 
Highly and published by A. W. Mumford 
of 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago. We 
are safe in saying that color photography 
has never been brought to a higher per- 
fection than in the plates of this superb 
magazine. 

The New York Central Railroad has 
issued ‘‘ Bulletin No. 9 of the Four-Track 
Series,’’ being a full account of Niagara 
Falls and how to spend two days there to 
the best advantage. There are some 
beautiful pictures showing the Falls and 


severe one, the bulletin will doubtless 
induce many to a journey to see the 
wonderful effects of snow and ice which 
a prolonged period of low temperature 
produces around the gorge. 





To LADIES ONLY.—The wish to be beau- 
tiful is predominant in every woman, 
and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, elicits a clear, transparent 
complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or 
Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest 


FRED. Hopkins, Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones street, New York. For —_ 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dea 
ers thruout the United States, on 
and Europe. 


their surroundings in the winter season, | 
and as this winter promises to be a) 


WORMS 


“I write to let you know how I sppreciete your 
Cascarets. I commenced taking them last Novem- 
ber and took two ten one boxes and paseed a tape- 
worm 14 ft. long. Then I commenced taking them 
again and Wolkeodas. 4 April 4th, I passed another 
tape worm 28 ft. long and over a thousand small 
worms. Previous to my taking Cascarets I didn’t 
a had a tape-worm. always had a small 
appetite.”’ 

m. F. Brown, 184 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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They WORK WHILE YOU sLeeF 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine ey hesthes: cca 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 594 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








| 


| 
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DOUBLE TRACK. 

FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
SOUTHERN PALM LIMITED. 


} py) Daily except Sunday, New York and St. 
Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 


‘New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agt. 


Washington, D. (C, 
S, H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. 
W. H. TAYLOE, G. P. A. 





Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest handiest, most satis- 
factory means of illustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you two samples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. 


and a oo specialty in the trade. | £. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 


| tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
















Sa | aye No sand ye 


Ur AAvi ce 


be use SAPOLIO: Iris a* 
Hy Solid cake of scouring Soap, 
. used for cleaning purnoses. 


elineerbe marrje 
Dont refuse all 
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Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 


St. Denis eivvemnsivees 
Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 








A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lots 
Recuiar 
Price 
4 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y... 


P ©. BOX 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 














THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TAIPSE 18 VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


rHAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWESI 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE . EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty. Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


AN AGENT WANTED 
IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9thSt., N. Y. 








“TODERS PASTILLES, «Asthma 


or by m 5 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


| Masters of Art for 1905 will contain in | A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


| its monthly issues a series of artist stud- | 
ies which, for beauty, interest, and/| 
| variety, will perhaps surpass, and, at any | 
|rate, equal those published during any | 
|previous year of the magazine’s exist- | 
lence. Among these are George Fred- | 
| erick Watts, a painter, not of ob-| 
jects, but of ideas; Fra vn Lippi, 
Botticelli’s master; Sir Hen aeburn, 
Scottish portrait painter of the reign of 
George IV.; Jan Steen, Dutch “‘little- 
master;’’ Madame Vigee Lebrun, fash- | 
ionable portrait painter of the time of | 
Marie Antoinette; Claude Lorrain, great 
innovator in landscape painting; Andrea 
Mantegna, greatest of the Paduan school. 


Bears Invade Siberian Towns. 


A sea-captain who has returned to San 
Francisco 
beria, says that bears are making havoc 
in the cities and villages. The fierce 
animals, driven from the mountains by 





regions of the coast, and for days kept 
the natives in a state of semi-siege. 
Ustakamtchatka, a small town near the 
city of Petropavlovsk, 150 of the brutes 
wereshot in a single day, as they roamed 
among the houses. 


Columbus’ Log Book. 


The United States may be able to se- 
cure a collection of the private papers of 
Christopher Columbus, including his log 
book and other documents relating to his 
first voyage to America. Henry Vig- 
naud, secretary of the American em- 
bassy at Paris, has traced the papers 
thru sixteen descendants of the ex- 

lorer to the present possessor, the Span- 
ish duke of Alba. One of the most curi- 
ous documents is a letter from a banker, 
making a demand upon Columbus for an 
eighth portion of the amount of the 
money which enabled him to make the 
voyage which resulted in the discovery 
of America. 


A physician was visiting a lady who 
had been teaching in a private school of 
note in New York city, and after hear- 
ing her statement of ill health remarked: 
‘*You are not consuming enough phos- 
phites; or, rather, your work is consum- | 
ing more than your food supplies. You} 
are sound enough in body, Sait you are 
wearing out your nervous material faster 
than it is repaired. That is the trouble 
with teachers, ministers, brokers, and 
in fact with the whole American people. 
We are allof us on a strain. What shall 
you do? Well, first, don’t be too anxious; 
there is good scripture authority for 
that, you know. Then you must try to 
rest more; you must not spend your 
evenings in mental work; let your brain 
rest. Lie down at once flat on the bed 
as soon as you arrive home. But you 
must eat something besides tea and bread 
and butter. There are a good many 
kinds of food that will be of service, 
they are such as Dr. Lambeth calls 
‘brainal foods’; I will make you out a 
list. Then there are preparations made 
that replenish worn-down brains and the 
best that I know is Crosby’s Vitalized 
Phosphites. They are the invention of 
one of the most skilful chemists and phy- 
sicians of the past century. They are 
not compounded of drugs, but of the 
phosphites in the ox-brain and in the 
germs of wheat. The effect is not felt 
at once, but in a few days the brain gets 
the material it needs for its normal con- 
dition.”’ 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


PERFECT SUCCESS. 4 § 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(EA. 
Sold by droggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





| the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladi 
| recommend ‘ Gouraud's Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
| the Skin preparations.’ 


rom the eastern coast of Si-| TILE 


hunger, made their way to the inhabited | througnont the U.S, 


| 





| 





DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Orie OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 


No other 


On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
° years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
Dr, L. Sayre 
said to a lady of 
es will use them, 7 


as beautities the 


skin. 
cosmetic like it 


Purifies as well 


e% 
e3 N 


u 
* One bottle will last six months, 
OURAUD’S POUDRE SUB 
removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
1 anada, and Europe. Also found 
N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker’s and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. §# "Beware of Base Imitations. 


usingitevery day. G 


In 


N | $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 
me 


8a 





TAN an boa 


Ahositive Relief a> 

CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 

JJ and all afflictions of the skin. “‘A little 

higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 

substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 

lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Get Mennen's (the original), Grp ARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Sample free 











No. 18 Brown’s Race 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Manvfacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BAR 


TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes. Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 











Extra Fine Imported 


56=piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_ assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88c a lb., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc.. or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. I. Coy care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
31-35 Vesey Street, New York 














| A NEW 
CATALOG 


of our publications is 


NOW READY 
The first edition is 190, 
‘ es. It is fully 
illustrated with portraits 
of educational! authors, 
book covers, etc. 
books are_ i 


Keliogg Teachers’ 
oks—the onty line cover- 
ing the great standard 
books on education and of 
all sizes and prices. Cata- 
log Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO 
61 E. Ninta Sr., N. Y 








